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Premier Maurice Duplessis: Power is to be used (Page 15). 
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The Front Page 


SOME CRITICS have been chivvying Fi- 
nance Minister Harris for failing to pre- 
dict more accurately the amounts of 
money the Federal Government would 
collect and spend during the 1955-56 
fiscal year. As in other years, they have 
made a game of it, balancing his errors 
against the budgets of the past. 

Mr. Harris missed by $30 million in 
his estimate of revenue from personal 
income tax—a sum greater than the to- 
tal expenses of the Federal Government 
in 1879. He was out $65 million on cus- 
toms duties—more than was spent by 
the Laurier administration in 1903. He 
thought the total receipts for the year 
would be around $4,202 million, where- 
as they climbed to more than $4,385 
million, a difference of $183 million, 
more than any Government of Canada 
was able to spend until 1917. He budg- 
eted for an expenditure of $4,362 mil- 
lion, but he and his colleagues managed 
to get rid of $75 million more than that. 

What the critics are trying to prove 
must have been obvious to them before 
they assembled their statistics: Canada 
has grown a little since the days of Sir 
John A. Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Mr. Harris has no super- 
natural powers. 

This sort of thing might be more than 
just a silly game if there were nothing 
else wrong with the Finance Minister’s 
latest budget. The fact is, of course, 
that there is a great deal wrong with the 
sorry excuse that Mr. Harris presented 
to Parliament last month in the guise of 


Quebec: Lonely Province 


by Leslie Roberts: Page 7 
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se is totudoyik ty Cee Tome 


In every community there are men and finger. Power brakes, power window lifts, 
women whose sure sense of gracious living power seat, full-time power steering .. . all 
earns for them the flattery of being imitated. are available. 
For these people, a Chrysler holds special For the reassurance of vast power reserves, 
significance. there’s a purring powerhouse of an engine 
In this trend-setting motorcar, such men that unleashes lightning action when safety 
and women find the classic contours that requires it. With all its thoroughbred 
typify the best in modern design. qualities, the Chrysler Windsor is priced 
For driving ease there’s Chrvsler’s push- within the reach of almost any motorist. 
button PowerFlite, the automatic transmis- Ask your dealer to bring a Chrysler to 
sion that takes over with the touch of your your home. 










































Your dealer will put a Chrysler at your 
disposal...why not phone him? 
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The Front Page continued 


a budget. As an accountant’s balance sheet, 
it was probably adequate. As an instru- 
ment of fiscal policy in the hands of the 
nation’s was an impotent 
thing. 

It was not a bad budget because it fore- 
cast a surplus without cutting taxes. The 
Federal Government has committed itself 
to so many fixed charges (with the ap- 
proval of the Opposition, in most cases) 
that this generation can never expect to 
enjoy any substantial reduction in taxes. 
Moreover, the Finance Minister must keep 
something in hand for next year’s pre- 
election “sunshine” budget—the practice 
of bribing voters with their own money 
which a torpid public morality has per- 
mitted to become a custom. 

What the budget did was to expose the 
frightening lack of energy and direction 
in the St. Laurent administration. Not 
only was it empty of constructive thought, 
but it was a document of defeat—of Mr. 
Harris’s dull surrender to the spendthrift 
pressure of his colleagues. It was his pub- 
lic denial of the need for checking gov- 
ernmental inflation. Surpluses, it seems, 
are only to be achieved when _ national 
production increases faster than the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to spend the greater 
revenue that results from productivity. 
And so the Government goes its aimless 
way, apparently helpless to control its 
Own monstrous appetite. 


treasurer, it 





Mix-up on the Maps 


IN THE great debate over the significance 
of the anti-Stalin line laid down by the 
Kremlin, Pravda’s brief report about a 
change in the name of a factory didn’t 
get much attention. But map-makers in 
the West groaned when they heard that 
the Stalin Auto Works was now to be 
called the Moscow Auto Works. If this 
was the shape of things to come, the car- 
tographers could look forward to whole- 
sale changes in the names on their maps 
of Eastern Europe and Siberia. There are 
sixty-two Stalinsks, seven Stalinos, several 
Stalin Peaks, Stalinogorsks, Stalinirs, be- 
sides Stalingrad, Stalinabad and various 
other combinations derived from that now- 
hated name. Possibly an approach could 
be made to the Russians through the UN 
to get them to substitute something a little 
more enduring than a proper name for 
their communities, power plants and so 
on. The wily Soviets, of course, may be 
doing all this changing simply to spread 
confusion through capitalistic classrooms. 
Cartographers of the world, unite! 


Laying a Ghost 

It was no whim that led Nikita Khrush- 
chev and his colleagues to smash _ the 
idealized image of the dead Stalin. Of 
that we can be certain. And since few 
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non-Communists pictured Stalin as any- 
thing but a brutal, cynical tyrant, we can 
be just as certain that the destruction of 
the Stalin legend was planned by the 
Soviet leaders largely for some domestic 
purpose. Beyond that, nothing is certain. 
Even the men who made the new policy 
cannot be sure what the final 
their action may be. 

The Russian foreign policy may benefit 


results of 


























pline, to give their people freedom as it 
is understood and enjoyed in the West. 
There has been no indication that the 
people of the Soviets were in revolt against 
Stalinism under Communist 
restriction. Army may _ have 
wanted to redeem any reputation it lost 
through Stalinist purges, many of 
Stalin’s subordinates, now in power them- 
must the man. But 


and restless 

The Red 
and 
hated 


selves, have 





“Explain why you ain't in there enjoying the new freedom” is Herblock’s caption 


for his Washington Post cartoon (left). 


“Collective leadership in action,” 


com- 


ments Zurich's Die Weltwoche (right). 


from the attempt to exorcise the ghost of 
Stalin. People eager to “understand” the 
Soviets may be inclined to accept this as 
evidence of a Communist desire to live in 
peace with the West. It will certainly 
make it easier for the Communists to 
establish friendlier relations with the 
West's parties of the left. But these tenu- 
ous advantages are not enough to account 
for the gamble that Khrushchev and _ his 
friends took with the reaction within the 
Soviet world to their damnation of the 
man who had been virtually deified while 
he lived. The initial shock to the Soviet 
mind and soul must have been tremendous. 
But the leaders must have calculated that 
the reaction would strengthen rather than 
threaten their own leadership. 

A significant clue to their thinking is 
their method of attack on Stalin. They 
are still following his economic policies— 
concentration on heavy industry and col- 
lective farming. In general, they have not 
changed his foreign policy; the goals re- 
main the same although the methods have 
been modified. What they have con- 
demned is the terrorism inspired and 
directed by Stalin, the rule by fear, the 
constant threat of massacre, the blunders 
of a one-man tyranny. 

Now this cannot possibly mean 
the new Soviet bosses are preparing to do 
away with secret police and all the other 
trappings of the harsh Communist disci- 


that 


practical men like Khrushchev and Zhu- 
kov do not risk a great upheaval simply 
to satisfy their own egos. 

It must be concluded, then, that the 
Red leaders destroyed Stalin because they 
thought that the body of the Communist 
state needed it, that the shock would do 
it good, and that its continuing growth and 
strength required a purge of the fear- 
ridden monotheism symbolized by Stalin— 
and that they could get with a 
drastic treatment. 


away 


Evolution in Reverse 


A Goop many scientists would be a lot 
happier about the Darwinian theory of 
human evolution if there were more re- 
liable evidence that men and apes had the 
same origin. But the links that would 
connect the two are still missing, and some 
authorities think that they will go on being 
missing because they never existed. A 
Swiss paleontologist, Dr. Johannes Huerz- 
ler, recently suggested that some fossils 
found in an Italian coal mine indicated 
that a “humanoid” creature lived 10 mil- 
lion years ago in a reasonably well-de- 
veloped state. He went on to theorize 
that either the split between men and apes 
began much further back in history than 
generally believed or their common an- 
cestor (if he existed) had no resemblance 
to either. There is another theory, how- 
that 


ever, the zoologists, paleontologists 
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and their colleagues apparently have over- 
looked, possibly because they do not spend 
enough time watching television. Serious 
students of TV will have noticed the ex- 
cellent performances put on by various 
kinds of apes and monkeys whenever they 
are given an opportunity—performances 
that many of the human beings billed as 
entertainers seldom match. Is it possible 
that men and monkeys, rather than having 
common ancestors. are moving towards 


) 


common descendants’ 


\ Grow ing Doubt 


Join’ chairman of the parliamentary com- 
mittee studying capital punishment, Don 
Brown (Liberal. Essex West) told an au- 
dience in Windsor. Ont., the other night 
that the vote in the British Commons 
against the death penalty has had a strong 
impact in Canada. We hope so. It should 
certainly put some doubts in the minds 
of those who think that civilized states 
must cling to the fearful customs of the 
barbaric past. But if the conscience of 
Canadians is more troubled now than it 
has been in the past by the state’s ritual 
killings, the cause can be found closer to 
home than the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom—no further away. indeed, than 
the Quebee courtroom where a man named 
Wilbert Coffin was sentenced to hang or 
the prison where his neck was broken. 

The man Coffin is dead. but his name 
refuses to die. It keeps cropping up in 
the letters that people write to newspapers 
across the country: it comes into casual 
conversations in barbershops and_ super- 
markets. The name has become a symbol 
of doubt. Was this man guilty? The evi- 
dence against him was formidable—but 
not conclusive. Should he have had a 
new trial? A member of the Supreme 
Court did not think so—but the Minister 
of Justice had enough doubts to ask the 
Court what it might have decided if an 
appeal had been allowed. and two Justices 
had some grave reservations about the 
Case. 

So the ghost of Coffin haunts and 
worries us, aS no vote in another land 
could ever do. It is a grim reminder 
that in all human processes there is the 
possibility of error—and a mistake con- 
firmed by death cannot be made right. 
That is the beginning of doubt about the 
value of capital punishment. and from 
that start the area of doubt must grow. 

Even if Coffin had been guilty, beyond 
any question, why was he put to death? 
Not to deter others from committing 
Similar crimes. It’s obvious that fear of 
the death penalty does not stop people 
from killing each other, and there is no 
evidence that they are more inclined to 
kill when the penalty is removed. What 
other reason could there be? To remove a 
menace from society? To satisfy a desire 
for revenge? A British Royal Commis- 


Penalty a Protection 7? 


Murder rates per 100,000 
population 


Countries with Death Penalty 


United States 5.8 
Canada Zz 
Australia 1.1 
France 0.8 
UK 0.6 


Countries without Penalty 


Finland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Netherlands 


Source: UN Demographic Yearbook 1952. 


sion reported that “the evidence we re- 
ceived (in countries which have abolished 
capital punishment) was to the effect that 
released murderers who commit further 
crimes of violence are rare, and those 
who become useful citizens are common”. 
And revenge is a base emotion that of- 
fends both social science and the Christian 


doctrine of forgiveness. 


Democratic Convulsions 
As FAR as Canadians are concerned, the 
presidential activities of the Democrats in 
the United States provide little more than 
an interesting academic study in desperate 
political manoeuvring. The Democratic 
Party’s chance of strengthening its hold 
on Congress in the forthcoming election 
is excellent, from all accounts, but the big 
prize is the Presidency. To an outsider, 
north of the border, it looks as if the 
Democrats are thrashing about to find the 
best loser of that prize. 

Up until the primaries in New Hamp- 
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Stuart Symington: Best loser? 





shire and Minnesota, of course, Adlai 
Stevenson was strongly favored to win the 
Democratic nomination, with New York’s 
Harriman as the favored dark horse and 
Kentucky’s Kefauver as a serious nuisance. 
Kefauver licked Stevenson in New Hamp- 
shire, which was not unexpected, and then 
trounced him again in Minnesota—in a 
deluge of votes that was, in the Kentucky 
vernacular, a real frog-strangler. Steven- 
son has now dropped back from favorite 
to strong contender. Harriman is still just 
a dark horse, largely because he is feared 
and detested by politicians in the South. 
And Kefauver is no more acceptable to 
the Democratic organization now than he 
was before the primaries began. The re- 
sult: more dark horses. 

In the first grim hours after the Minne- 
sota upset, some Democrats talked about 
“drafting” the former President, Harry 
Truman. But Mr. Truman quickly put a 
stop to that. Other names now being put 
forward are Governor Frank Lausche of 
Ohio, Governor Mennen (Soapy) Wil- 
liams of Michigan, Senator Lyndon John- 
son of Texas and Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri. Williams is even less ac- 
ceptable than Harriman to the South. 
Lausche, like Williams, is a potent vote- 
getter, but is extremely independent (he 
once supported Taft) and has enemies 
among the union groups who contribute 
heavily to Democratic funds. Johnson has 
all the qualification—the respect of nor- 
thern and southern wings of the party, a 
fine record in Congress and great political 
ability; but he is still recovering from a 
heart attack. At the moment, Symington 
has more in his favor than any of the 
others: his biggest drawback may be the 
lack of support by Truman, still a man of 
influence in Democratic back rooms. 





The New Bestiary 


THE Post Office’s latest stamp issue was 
presumably intended to commemorate Na- 
tional Wild Life Week. To most Cana- 
dians, however, the examples of our na- 
tional wild life represented in this curious 
gallery will seem almost as unfamiliar as 
the wombat or the wallaby. The moun- 
tain goat, as one critic has pointed out, 
has donkey's ears, a cow’s mouth and the 
horns of a yak. The muskox looks like a 
melancholy mastiff in an old-fashioned 
aviation helmet with the flaps loose. The 
caribou stamp has been described as “a 
drunkard’s nightmare”, though this is 
perhaps an exaggeration. Viewed side- 
ways it looks more like an X-ray study of 
the drunkard’s rib area after a rather bad 
tumble from the second landing. To us, 
the goat stamp remains the most interest- 
ing of the lot, particularly since we dis- 
covered that, affixed upside down, it 
makes a quite startling study of a gremlin 
—poss‘bly the same gremlin that got into 
the making of the whole series. 
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Roger Lemeiin (right), eldest 
son in a large and poor 
family, who dreamed of be- 
coming rich and famous at 
sports, chess, business and 
writing, has pretty well made 
this all come true. Certainly 
he has done as much as any 
writer to thrust on the con- 
sciousness of all of Canada 
the problems of the urban 
worker and the ridiculousness 
of excessive nationalism. His 
novels The Town Below and 
The Plouffe Family (now a 
TV serial) are incisive satires, 
sometimes irreverent but al- 
ways vigorous, on life in 
Quebec city’s Lower Town. 


Her life and work as a local 
correspondent at Sorel for 
the Montreal Gazette gave 
Germaine Guevremont (left) 
the backgrounds and charac- 
ters for her succession of 
books: En Plein Terre, Le 
Survenant and Marie Didace. 
English Canadians know her 
best by The Outlander, which 
won the Governor General's 
Award for fiction in 1950 as 
well as honors in her own 
province and in France. She 
writes of regional and rural 
folkways with great sympathy 
and of people with simplicity 
and unsentimental delicacy. 


Montreal, and particularly its 
“little” people, its shop girls 
and bank clerks, have been 
the theme of Gabrielle Roy 
(right) in her novels The Tin 
Flute and The Cashier. By 
birth, however, she belongs 
to the French Canadians of 
Manitoba rather than Quebec, 
and Where Nests the Water 
Hen, which won the Prix 
Femina, has a western set- 


ting. In 1939, after several 


vears in Europe studying 
drama. she settled in Quebec. 
The warm and affectionate 
insight with which she writes 
keeps her rather drab charac- 
ters from being too grim. 
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“I cannot tell you how appreciative I “It gives me pleasure to draw 
am of the cooperation and not the per- to the most efficient manner i: wshicl 
functory courtesy but the warm kind- vour flying and ground crews carried 
ness of the TCA people at Idlewild... out their duties during my recent busi- 
and partic ularly the ‘faceless and name- ness tour. v are deserving of the 
less’ I contacted by phone.” highest praise.” 


— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 
(New York to Swift Current London 


The generous appreciation of TCA passengers is a con- 
tinual encouragement in our endeavour to provide the 
We welcome critical comment, 
failed to 


highest type of service. 
too. If in any instance TCA service has 
measure up to its standards, I would esteem it a real 
favor if you would write to me personally, Any such 


letter will be gratefully acknowledged. 


— W. GORDON WOOD, Vice-President, Sales. 
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— (British) Passenger Citation 


to Mor return) 
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“Travelling very frequently by other 
lines, I was very pleased and pleas- 
antlv surprise “d by the good service 
shaaee your aircr: uft, and by the care 
that TCA flight personnel takes of its 
passe ngers, 


— (Swiss) Passenger Citation 
(St. John’s, Nfld. to New York) 
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But elections in Quebee are confused and confusing 


The Duplessis philosophy clearly holds that, when you 
have the consent, govern—and let your enemies beware. 
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seldom fought on real or even comprehensible issues. 


The New Quebec: 


Growing in its Own Way 


by Leslie Roberts 


It’s A STRANGE month when Quebec is not 
visited by an outlander from one of the 
other provinces, equipped with a portable 
typewriter and the grim determination nev- 
er to “understand” French-speaking Can- 
ada. The myth has been current since long 
before Confederation (if Wolfe had 
Abraham, no doubt he 
would have fathered it) that no English- 


sur- 
vived the Plains of 


speaking person is supposed to compre- 
hend what people of Norman origin have 
on their minds. Thus, if the visitor should 
come up with anything intelligible, he will 
be suspected of harboring subversive 
thoughts. 

The basic trouble, of course, is that the 
English-speaking North Americar, in On- 
tario as in Kansas, stands convinced that 
like 


else is queer, quaint, unstable and obvi- 


anybody who isn’t just everybody 


ously untrustworthy. This is the eight-ball 
that conceals the Province of Quebec from 
the rest of Canada, and the average Que- 





Godbout: No padlock law repeal. 
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becker is happy to be behind it. When he 
wants privacy, he can get it. It is also a 
good place from which to peek out and 
thumb at the 
he enjoys. As the French-speaking Cana- 


his nose rest of us, which 


dian is just about the only hedge we have 
nation of stuffed 
shirts, it is a healthy phenomenon. 

The “problem” (the word is in quotes 


against becoming a 


because it is somebody else’s invention, 
10t Mine) is not going to be resolved by 
writing an essay about it. If it is indeed 
a problem, about all we can hope to do 
here is to identify it. If this 
helps us to see how Quebec 
fits into the Canadian fam- 
ily and where she is headed, 
that will be useful, though 
it won't settle anything. I 
am not even 
anything to be 
any terms that would satisfy 
an intransigent Anglo-Cana- 


sure there Is 


“settled” on 


dian. 

Admittedly there are ugly 
blemishes on the body poli- 
tic hereabouts, but it also 
has lovely feminine curves. 
(Make a note that Quebec is 
altogether feminine: unpredictable, glam- 
orous, hard to get along with, determined 
and very hard 
birthmarks— 


to have her own 
boiled.) If 


which is precisely what the blemishes are 


way, 
removing the 
—means changing the lady’s contours, I 
For all her 


exasperating faults she is delightful—and 


want no part of the notion. 


never dull company. 


Strange misconceptions have arisen 
about Quebec in other parts of the coun- 
try. One such holds that Maurice Duplessis 
has invented a rough-and-tumble 
kind of government in La Vielle Province. 


the undesirable 


pretty 
Granted, at times it has 
quality of a Kangaroo court, in which the 
Attorney General (who is also the Prime 


Minister) doubles as accuser and judge. 








Lapalme: Liberals on the march. 


His victims run the gamut from innkeepers 
to newsprint barons. But Le Grand Mau- 
rice did not invent the technique. He in- 
herited it from such notable Liberal pre- 
decessors as Louis Alexandre Taschereau, 
who ruled the province from 1920 to 1936 
and didn’t 
laws to pop recalcitrant enemies of his ad- 
Gouin, who 


hesitate to pass retroactive 
ministration into gaol. Sir L. 
came before him, was another of the no- 
nonsense school. Not even Adelard God- 
bout, about the closest thing we have had 


to a liberal-minded man in Quebec pol- 





No Viewing With Alarm 


1. The place is alive. It is this aliveness 
which is destined to bring change. 


2. The English-speaking tycoons who own 
the moneybags . . . seldom let out a peep. 


3. We are never going to convert Normans 
to Anglo-Saxons, which is good for Canada. 





itics in this century, would consider re- 


pealing the Padlock Law. 

[he Duplessis philosophy, like that of 
the Liberal Taschereau before him, clear- 
that 
the governed implies that when you have 


ly holds government by consent of 
the consent, govern—and let your enemies, 
and all who cross you, beware. The rec- 
ord of successive elections seems to sug- 
that Mr. 
Duplessis’s the- 


ory of government, but it is no statement 


gest the people who vote for 


candidates support this 


tc make with the voice of authority, be- 


cause elections in Quebec (as in most 


other places) are confused and confusing 
occasions, seldom fought on real, or even 
comprehensible issues. 

is re-elected regu- 
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You set your own savings- 
goal... then you save by 
convenient instalments... 
and yourcontract guarantees 
that The Bank of Nova 
Scotia will make good your 
entire goal in case of decease 
before you reach it! 
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. for — 

sure ~ 
to help make all 


your dreams come true 


Find out how easy, regular 
and sure saving can be! 
Never before have you been 
able to save with such happy 
confidence or security. PSP 
takes the hit-or-miss out of 
saving... brings you money- 
in-the-bank at last! Take a 
minute to drop into your 
nearesi Bank of Nova Scotia 
branch—pick up the free 
PSP booklet that gives you 
all the details about this 
new. guaranteed way tosave! 
That may be the most valu- 
able minute you've ever 
spent! 
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Helping Canada Grow 
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larly by loudly calling public attention to 
a threat which does not exist and again 
promising salvation from it—the threat of 
loss of autonomy. of language, of religious 
freedom and other “national” (meaning 
racial) institutions. The irony of this 
quadrennial reprise is that as soon as it 
is over. the re-elected government may 
well hand over another large slice of the 
province’s resources to some entrepreneur 


who isn’t even a Canadian. 


There are two sides to every coin, and 
there are two sides to what is afoot in 
Quebec. The province has never had an 
administration so alert to the development 
of natural resources and ready to help get 
as witness construc- 





them into production 
tion of more than 150 miles of highway 
through the bush from Lake St. John to 
Chibougamau. The government followed 
through with a power-line. Now a railroad 
is on the way. 

Whether we like the method of grant- 
ing big concessions or not, Mr. Duplessis 
is getting Ungava cracked open. His gov- 
ernment has gone in for power develop- 
ment on a scale which can honestly be 
called courageous. Four thousand new in- 
dustries moved into the province from the 
end of World War II to 1952, and the 
pace has been maintained. Whatever else 
is said about it, the place is alive. 

It is this very aliveness which is destin- 
ed to bring about change. New industries 
by the hundreds have moved into com- 
munities which hitherto had been purely 
agrarian. The original idea was to spread 
the general prosperity around, but some 
of the effects were unforeseen. Industrializ- 
ation brings in the outside world. 

Whatever the reason, the industrialized 
communities tend to vote the anti-Dup- 
lessis ticket, which goes far to explain why 
the Liberal opposition raised its member- 
ship from eight into the twenties in the 
last general election and ought to do con- 
siderably better this time. 

Considering the odds, the Opposition 
1as prospered mightily under Georges 
Lapalme. For some years past the pro- 
vincial Liberals vociferously maintained 
that the federal wing of the party was 
Starving it for campaign funds, but now 
the “federals” are apparently ready to give 
Lapalme the help he wants. 

The English-speaking electorate, as a 
general statement, votes against Duplessis. 
But my guess is that the business com- 
munity is scared stiff of the man. 

There is no sense viewing Quebec’s 
place in the Canadian family with alarm. 
Actually the lady isn’t as much at odds 
with the rest of the family as some think. 

We are never going to convert Nor- 
mans into Anglo-Saxons, which is also 
good for Canada. What will happen ulti- 
mately will be a coming-together. It is hap- 
pening now, which annoys the demagogues 
on both sides, and makes them so vocal. 
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GIVE NOW! 


CANADIAN CANCER SOCIETY 


CANCER 1S YOUR PROBLEM: 
Help Toronto reach its objective 
of $225,000. Send your dona- 
tion to the Canadian Cancer 
Society, 276 Simcoe Street. 


A debt-free home 
| for your family 
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After six months, commercial TV ia Britain is not an unqualified 


success. Costs are high and one contractor expects to lose £5.6 
million this year. But audiences are growing and the BBC has 
had to brighten its programs to match the liveliness of ITY. 


Growing Pains in British TV 


WHAT REPORT is to be made on Independ- 
ent or Commercial Television in Great 
Britain after six months of its infant 
life? The baby, I should say, is doing well, 
despite a few internal convulsions, and 
will certainly put on weight and lengthen 
its limbs during the next two years. 

The period of gestation was an anxious 
one because time was pressing. In January, 
1955, Independent Television was only a 
hope of its promoters. By September 22, a 
huge organization had been built up and 
200,000 receiving sets had been given the 
necessary “conversion” and new aerials by 
less than 3,000 dealers; an ambitious pro- 
gram had been put on the air after fran- 
tic hustle and last-minute devices and in- 
Stallations. The critics of ITV can say 
this and that against it, but certainly they 
cannot deny that it set an example of 
jumping to it. 

Great Britain is to be given its ITV ser- 
vice from six stations. Only two are in 
action at the time of writing, one in Lon- 
don. 

The second station opened in Birming- 
ham, in the heavily populated Midlands, 
on February 21. With a range of 35 miles, 
it can reach 6 million homes. It was esti- 
mated that the first programs were watch- 
ed by 1.5 million people. In May, a third 
Station will begin operating in Manchester. 
Later Wales and Scotland will be covered. 
That, with suitable diffusion equipment in 
each area, should bring ITV to virtually 
the whole population—if it wants it. 

Does it want it? We can only judge so 
far by the reception in the London area. 
The potential audience, that is, the num- 
ber of viewers who have either bought 
new sets or converted their old ones for 
the reception of ITV programs on Chan- 
nel Nine, was reckoned in mid-December 
to be well over a million and a quarter 
from Monday to Friday. Probably there 
are larger numbers at the weekends. 

Statistics are obtained by what is called 
TAM rating. In this system volunteers are 
given a mechanical gadget which records 
ITV listening-time and transference to the 
BBC. The results have been published in 
a full-page advertisement in The Times, a 
Paper initially hostile to commercial tele- 
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by Ivor Brown 





British advertisers pay up to £2,800 a minute for spot com- 
mercials such as the “cigarette pitch” shown above. Their present 
audience, provided by only two stations, is about 3 million but it 
will grow quickly this year. They have no control over what 
comes before or after their commercials but they are getting 


results in increased 


vision. Since they come from an interested 
party and employ a method of counting 
which may be fallible, they can be valued 
according to taste. But, assuming that they 
are roughly correct, as I think we may, 
they reveal a marked preference for ITV. 

Naturally 8 to 10 p.m. are peak hours 
and then 70 to 80 per cent of potential 
viewers may be attending to one program 
or another. The BBC has scored well with 
its children’s programs from 5 to 7 p.m. 
but usually falls far behind later in the 
evening. Its chief successes are with an old 
favorite, the Panel Game, “What's My 
Line”, which captures 60 per cent, and 
with a domestic serial “The Grove Fam- 


sales in 


the areas covered by ITV. 


ily”, capturing just under 50 per cent. ITV 
claims nearly 80 per cent for its Monday 
night plays, Tuesday night’s “Cavalcade of 
Sport”, Wednesday night’s “Gunlaw”, a 
Western serial, and other similar features 
later on. A Gallup Poll, using the person- 
al interview method, puts ITV’s “Sunday 
Night at the Palladium” (the Palladium is 
London’s principal music hall) as _ the 
greatest favorite of all. The imported “I 
Love Lucy” is also another ITV winner 
But the Gallup Poll stresses that in in- 
dividual popularity the BBC wins. Eric 
Robinson as a musical figure, Eamonn An- 
drews as a chairman, Isabel Barnett in 
women’s features, and Peter Haigh as a 
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ITA’s Chairman: Sir Kenneth Clark. 


commentator and compére, are the most 
popular personalities, and all work for the 
BBC. 

A survey done by the BBC indicated 
that three months ago in the London area, 
ITV had 51% of the audience and the 
BBC 49%. But a later poll by the Daily 
Express, a bitter opponent of commercial 
television, showed that of those interview- 
ed, 52% favored ITV, 22% supported the 
BBC monopoly, and 26% had no pref- 
erence. 

The fact about Britain’s Independent 
Television is that, at least in theory, it 
is by no means independent. It was only 
introduced with angry protests from those 
who think advertising is necessarily the 
work of the devil and that “commerce” in 
entertainment is inevitably suspect. Ac- 
cordingly ITV had to be given a watch- 
dog, the Authority, ITA. 

The governing body of ITA represents 
culture and social welfare; its Chairman 
is Sir Kenneth Clark, who is also Chair- 
man of the Arts Council and was once Di- 
rector of the National Gallery. It includes 
a famous ex-head-mistress of a big Girls’ 
School. Its standards should be severe. 
Moreover, it has legal powers granted by 
Act of Parliament as well as the duty of 
persuading ITV to behave itself. It owns 


Commercial T\ 


Public preference, general 


Favorite evening program 





the transmitters and can, if it wants to, 
close ITV down altogether: but it realizes 
that this would be a widely unpopular 
step. So it can coax and threaten, but so 
far it does not seem to have done more 
than whisper some hints where programs 
were deemed to offend. 

The Authority can intervene actively in 
the programs put forward by the contrac- 
tors. 

Economically, the results of ITV can 
only be judged when there is a nation-wide 
network. 

There are two program’ contractors 
in Birmingham: Associated Television, 
which puts on week-day shows, and As- 
sociated British Cinemas Television, pro- 
viding weekend programs. Associated 
Television is also one of the two London 
contractors, the other being Associated- 
Rediffusion. It is the latter that is having 
the most financial troubles. It expected to 
lose £5.6 million in the first year of op- 
erations, but during the past three months 
losses have been at 2 faster rate, even 
though a minute’s advertising in the Lon- 
don area can cost up to £2,800. In Bir- 
mingham, top rate is £1.540. More sta- 
tions will mean a better division of costs 
for the contractors and more value for 
the advertiser. 

Advertisers have come in plentifully, de- 
spite the fact that they do not control 
programs and have no say about the fea- 
ture preceding or following their insertions. 
The ITA can, of course, censor advertise- 
ments deemed vulgar; certainly what is 
shown offers no cause for complaint. It 
is a striking fact that the most popular has 
been a Shell Oil series of short talks by 
the poet and man of letters, John Betje- 
man, built round visits to typical bits of 
English countryside and famous buildings. 
There are also a lot of amusing Disney- 
ish advertising cartoons, with sing-song 
background. There is no sign of the pub- 
lic, so long accustomed to the BBC pro- 
grams with no advertisements, resenting 
these intrusions. 

The public favor may drift back to- 
wards the BBC, because the BBC has been 
stimulated to spend more money and show 
more initiative than it used to do. It had 
come to need the spur of competition. 


versus the BBC 


ITV 52%, BBC 22-48% 
1. Sunday Night at the Palladium (ITV) 


2. Cavalcade of Sport (ITV). 
3.1 Love Lucy (ITY). 

4. Gunlaw (ITY). 

5. What’s My Line? (BBC). 


Favorite personalities 


Eric Robinson, Isabel Barnett, 


Peter Haigh (all BBC). 
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In the future, French-Canada 
will not so much appear as an 
island within the nation. but as 


its core, possibly its conscience. 





Will Maisonneuve’s lively spirit... 


Quebec Forgets [ts Old Fears 


by Hugh MacLennan 


TOWARDS the end of the war, many people 
who tried to predict Quebec’s future com- 
pared her to an iceberg. This compari- 
son was not intended to indicate any 
coldness in the temperature of Canada’s 
most fiery province, but merely the fact 
that you couldn't judge Quebec by what 
showed on the surface. Nine tenths of 
Quebec, it was believed, lay submerged. 
Because the unknown is generally feared, 
there were many in 1945 who feared that 
French-Canada contained the potential of 
a violent revolution. 

At that time this fear was not neurotic. 
During the conscription crisis there had 
been moments when the whole province 
seemed like a time bomb. The bloc 
populaire had come far closer to winning 
the province than was generally believed, 


. . replace a dominant clericalism? 
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and had it not been for the quiet influence 
of the hierarchy, it might well have done 
so. Montreal’s most popular mayor had 
just returned from a long sojourn as the 
guest of His Majesty and was back in 
City Hall once more. Had he desired 
revenge, he was beautifully placed to put 
that desire into effect. Maurice Duplessis, 
sounding both angry and isolationist, had 
begun his long reign in the Quebec Legis- 
lature, and everyone knew that one of the 
chief reasons why he was there was the 
widespread belief (unfounded, as it later 
turned out) that he was anti-English. In 
1945 anti-English sentiment in Quebec 
was stronger than it had ever been since 
1917. 

These, however, were surface phenom- 
ena. What lay under the surface —the 
hidden part of the iceberg—was the new 
Quebec created by the industrial revolu- 
tion. The peaceful habitant, taking his 
lead from curé and patron, was no longer 
in the majority in French-Canada. Not 
in Maria Chapdelaine but in Gabrielle 
Roy’s bitter Bonheur d’Occasion was re- 
vealed the life of the subsections of the 
iceberg. Nearly all the characters of that 
famous novel were impoverished, frus- 
trated and confused; above all they were 
deracinated, and even their religion of- 
fered them cold comfort. If the deracin- 
ated children of Catholic farmers, lost in 
huge industrial cities like Vienna and 
Milan, had become pawns of dictators and 
demagogues, why should not the same 
thing happen in Quebec? 

In the eleven years that have passed 
since the war, enough of the Quebec ice- 
berg has come to light to enable us to 
banish those fears. As the Canadien of 
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Wise audience! Away with the 
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on the genuine pleasure of 
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you in the fine, the golden 
mildness of this great ale. ‘50’ 
is the lightest and smoothest 
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makes anytime a good time. 
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Pasquale “Pat” Spino—director of field 
operations and equipment for Spino Construc- 
tion Limited, Montreal—keeps in touch with 
his office and superintendents of various 
projects through BELL's Mobile Telephone 


Service. 
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SPINO CONSTRUCTION 


saves time and money, keeps 
men and machinery busy with 


BELL’S MOBILE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Here’s one of many examples: 


A Spino superintendent, working on 
an excavation. encounters more rock 
than anticipated. from his mobile 
telephone he calls the company’s works 
centre 15 miles away. 


“[ need another air compressor right 
away!” he says. “There aren’: any here,” 
comes the reply, “but Joe has one he 
isn't using.” 


The superintendent “phones Joe (on 
another project three miles away) and 
in a few minutes the compressor is de- 
livered and put to work. 


Why not give us a call and let us tell 
you how BELL’s Mobile Telephone Service 
will save you time and money. A FREE 
DEMONSTRATION will show you how it 
could work for YOU. 


BELL Mobile Telephone Service doesn’t cost, it pays! 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 








R. J. Scarabelli, field engineer 
for Spino Construction, uses the 
mobile telephone from the job 
site to report progress to Mr. Spino. 





Joseph Letourneau, master me- 
chanic for Spino, speaks to the 
firm's work centre from a remote 
job site. 


today looks around him, he cannot help 
realizing that his province has won most 
of her battles. 

In the economic boom they share with 
the rest of the continent; the lost souls of 
Bonheur d’Occasion now own TV sets and 
washing machines, and many of them 
drive their own cars. Though most of 
Quebec’s big business is still controlled by 
les Anglais and les Americains, more and 
more Canadiens are entering the manage- 
ment class, and Quebec labor unions have 
become as vigorous as any in Canada. 

With the English willingness to accept 
Quebec on her own terms, there has arisen 
a corresponding willingness in Quebec to 
admit that a good many of the old anti- 
English slogans were unfair. The Cana- 
dien is becoming increasingly ready to ad- 
mit that if Quebec was a poor relation in 
the past, it was not because les Anglais 
held her down, but because industry de- 
veloped here later than in Ontario. He 
knows now that if catastrophe strikes his 
province, it will be a caiastrophe Quebec 
shares equally with the rest of the con- 
tinent. He knows at last that he is a re- 
spected member of the Canadian team. 

What all this adds up to is that Que- 
bec’s traditional isolationism is dying. 
Maurice Duplessis, who talks a louder 
isolationism than anyone else in the prov- 
ince, has in fact done more to break it 
down than any premier in the province's 
history, for he has consistently sponsored 
the industrial developments that make iso- 
lationism impossible. Likewise relegated 
to the lumber room of the past is that 
slogan, “the revenge of the cradle”. Obe- 
dient to what appears to be a sociological 
law, the Quebec birthrate is falling in 
proportion to the rise in the level of pros- 
perity. It is now recognized as inconceiv- 
able that French-Canada will ever domin- 
ate the nation by sheer numbers. 


In the industrialized future where Que- 
bec is integrated within the North Ameri- 
can system, it is inevitable that the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church will wane. 
This does not mean that the influence of 
the Catholic religion will wane or that 
Canadiens will cease going to church. It 
means merely that the theocratic elements 
in the Quebec Church—the influence of 
the curé as a man rather than as a curé— 
will become steadily less than it was. 

The reason for this is obvious. In the 
days of Maria Chapdelaine the church 
was the only centre of social life in the 
average Quebec village. In modern Mont- 
real, even in modern Peribonka, the 
parishioner is subject to the same habit- 
forming and thought-forming influences 
that mould the lives of everyone else on 
the continent. Am old-fashioned theocracy 
cannot hold out indefinitely against tele- 
vision, movies and increased facilities of 
travel. 

Whether the anti-clericalism now ram- 
pant in French-Canada will increase in 
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the future seems impossible to determine. 
Anti-clericalism is not, as many Protes- 
tants assume, an anti-religious attitude; it 
is merely an attitude of resistance to cler- 
ical pressure in non-religious areas, and 
it accords as naturally with true religion 
as His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition accords 
with true parliamentary government. In 
Quebec I have met more than one priest 
who describes himself as an anti-clerical. 
It is my guess, for what it is worth, that 
anti-clericalism has reached its zenith in 
Quebec now, and will wane in the future 
as more and more of the clergy accom- 
modate themselves to change. 

Culturally, the future of Quebec seems 
to me the brightest in the whole of Can- 
ada. The very fact that Canadiens speak 
French has to some extent protected them 
against the tendency to imitate American 
cultural fashions. Also this province, with 
its classical heritage, really values culture, 
and is the only part of Canada where the 
fostering of culture is regarded as a duty 
by the politicians. 


What all this means, of course, is that 
Quebec is not only advancing with the 
rest of the country, but in many respects 
is advancing ahead of it. In the future, 
French-Canada will not so much appear 
as an island within the nation, but as its 
core and possibly as its conscience. She 
will always act as a brake on the Cana- 
dian drive toward an American way of 
living. Although she will be ardent to 
protect her own rights and will never con- 
sent to taking a back seat, Quebec will 
support most measures she believes will 
foster the greatness of Canada as a whole. 

Forty years ago Henri Bourassa was 
regarded in Ontario and the West as a 
rank isolationist if not as an overt traitor. 
Such is history’s irony that today the 
majority of English-speaking Canadians 
have adopted nearly all of his opinions. 

In searching for a symbol of Quebec’s 
future role in Canada, I thought the other 
day of a newspaper picture that appeared 
last fall at the time of the Grey Cup final 
in Vancouver. Wearing a straw hat and 
surrounded by a welcoming committee of 
westerners stood Mayor Jean Drapeau, 
who had flown across Canada in order to 
watch the Alouettes play the Eskimos. 
Everyone in Vancouver seemed delighted 
to see him, and from the expression on 
his face, he was having the time of his 
life. I thought of the distance Jean Dra- 
peau has travelled since the bitter days 
of 1942 when he stood for the bloc popu- 
laire and made speeches so inflammatory 
that quite a few of les Anglais thought he 
should share the fate of Camillien Houde. 
[ thought also of the distance the rest of 
us have travelled. For if Canada had not 
become a real nation since 1942, Jean 
Drapeau would never have been in Van- 
couver at all, nor would he have aban- 
doned a career of protestation for the 
extroverted life of action he leads today. 
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PERSONA GRATA 


The Old Chief 





Maurice Duplessis 


Despite his speeches, Duplessis runs 
a conservative Government. He ended 
the dream of a Laurentian State. The 
real charge against him is that he 
has let himself be overtaken by events. 


QUEBEC is getting ready for the provincial 
general elections in June. And the Chief 
himself, after a pre-Easter recuperation in 
the Bahamas — staying, appropriately 
enough, at the British Colonial Hotel — 
is preparing for his seventh campaign as 
leader of his party, and, no doubt, for 
his fifth term as Prime Minister of Quebec. 
The immediate question is: will he stand 
the strain? He is 66 years of age, an 
advanced diabetic with a chronic sensitiv- 
ity about his physical condition, which is 
the subject of widely-differing assessments. 
But the prodigy who undertook his last 
campaign in a steel corset, from the 
effects of a serious spinal injury in the 
previous menths, is still likely to brace 
himself for a good performance. 

The election, it is being said, will be a 
domestic affair, a “quiet one”, compara- 
tively speaking. After the recent tax con- 
cessions by Ottawa and in the prevailing 
mood of peaceful co-existence, it is difficult 
to see how the more dramatic issues of 
the past can be revived, or the more color- 
ful irrelevancies be effectively sponsored. 
There will be a chance, at least, to look 
at the record, at what the Premier has 
and has not done during 15 years of 
power. And there will, probably, be a 
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wider inclination to look at the man him- 
self 
perspective, as he nears the end of the 
road, dispassionately and, perhaps, a little 
compassionately. 





at Maurice LeNoblet Duplessis—in 


There is something almost pathetic to- 
day about this man with the caricaturist’s 
nose and the old-fashioned collars, who 
has been so full of life and wit, so 
much a part of the Quebec scene, sitting 
alone with grey, drawn features in his 
suite at the huge gloomy Hotel Frontenac, 
sipping orange juice, watching the World 
Series on TV as his one relaxation. The 
man who boasted that he had never opened 
a book since he left school is increasingly 
obsessed with a superstitious form of re- 
ligion about which even some of the 
priests are cynical. There is a growing 
note of self-pity, of reproach for ingrati- 
tude; of vindictiveness, and, all the time, 
this obsession with the power to which 
so much has been sacrificed, which is yet 
so sterile and insubstantial. In an odd 
kind of way, Duplessis is coming to re- 
semble the butt of his favorite jokes— 
“Mackenzie King Stink”—in his last years, 
though not, happily, in the matter of 
money. 

The story of Duplessis is, itself, a fairly 
simple one. He comes from the small- 
town, petit bourgeois—not, as some re- 
porters claim, from the Quebec elite. But 
his father, who married a girl of Scots- 
Irish descent, became a Judge in Three 
Rivers, and remained obstinately in opposi- 
tion to the old Liberal regime. 

Maurice was born on April 20, 1890 
(the same day as Hitler), an only son, 
and seems to have led a fairly uncircum- 
scribed youth for a French Canadian of 
the period. He was the manager of a local 
baseball team and a keen hockey player, 
took an undistinguished law degree from 
Laval and gravitated naturally to politics. 
There are rumors, unchecked like many 
others, that he supported conscription in 
the First World War. Whether or not for 
this reason, he was defeated in his first 
election for the provincial legislature, but 
was returned in 1927. He has been the 
representative — and part-time resident — 
of Three Rivers ever since, keeping the 
inhabitants happy with a fine baseball 
stadium, a nice swimming-pool and many 
other less concrete benefits, including, of 
course, the famous bridge that fell down 
several years ago. 

In 1933, he took over the leadership of 
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“But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 
says Joseph Porelle, Toronto, Ont. 


Your first bottle will prove it 
... IPA’sa man’s ale! Here’s the 
BIG body and flavour you've 
been looking for in ale. Joseph 
Porelle has a man-size job, and 
man-size tastes. His ale is 
Labatt’s IPA. Make it yours, too. 

Find out about IPA... the ale 
that satisfies the man in you! 
Make the great discovery as soon 
as possible—try IPA next time 
you're at your favourite hotel or 
tavern, or next time you order 
ale for the home. Start enjoying 
the ale with body... flavour... 
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“y EK WHOLEHEARTEDLY SUPPORT our 
credit union since we find it a big 
help to our employees. It gives them a 
better sense of security and takes away. 
for some. the feeling of being alone. To 
those fortunate in being elected to the 
handling of their credit union activities. 
it buys an insight into the best methods of 
modern business . a very beneficial 
effect to our whole employee morale.” 
Since January 1953. the 137 mem- 
hers of the credit union at George 
Weston Limited have helped each 
other with loans for such things as 
car-buying. home improvement, and 
hospital expenses. Total savings have 
already reached 330.000. 


A credit union is quite simply a 
group of friends who join together for 
greater financial security. From their 
pooled savings they are able to make 
friendly loans at low cost. Many credit 
unions provide without added cost the 


Credit union members elect fellow 
workers as. ofheers, people like 
Vern Johnson, Treasurer of the credit 
union at George Weston Limited. 





Saving a little each pay-day .. . 


Our credit union 
is helping 

our business 

as well as its 
member employees 


Explains C. T. Batson, 
Manager, 

George Weston 
Limited 


rotection of special life insurance on 
| | 


loans and savings. 

In the Western Hemisphere alone. 
there are nearly 20,000 credit unions 
serving some 10,000,000 people .. . sure 
proof that credit unions fill a real need. 
Management endorses credit unions 
because they help to increase efficiency 
—reduce absenteeism. Pay advances and 
wage garnishments are often eliminated. 


(nd it is easy to form a credit union. 
All you need, is a group of 50 or more 
people sharing some common interest 
such as employment in the same com- 
pany. They form and run their own 
credit union themselves under Govern- 
ment examination . . . each member 
sharing in the benefits. 

A credit union could help you. Get 
together with your fellow employees. 
W rite today for additional information to 

Credit Union, Dept. S-3, 
Box 65, Hamilton, Ont. 


money adds up fast... 
gives good returns, too, says this Board of Directors of 
the George Weston credit union. They are all friends . . . 
working with one another... helping one another. 









the Conservative Party from Camillien 
Houde, when the newly-elected Mayor of 
Montreal felt that the Depression problems 
of the metropolis might become a full- 
time job. The circumstances of the secret 
transfer left, however, a furious antagon- 
ism between the two men, which persisted 
for many years to the detriment of no 
one but the ordinary inhabitants of Mont- 
real. Two years later, Duplessis formed 
his Union Nationale from moribund Con- 
servatives, dissident Liberals and unattach- 
ed Nationalists, held them together long 
enough to end old Taschereau’s sixteen 
years of Liberal power, amidst blood- 
curdling attacks on the corruption and 
nepotism of Les Canneux (grandees who 
walk with canes—like Duplessis today). 


The first Duplessis term was something 
of a period piece, a grotesquely parochial, 
wildly hilarious “government”, largely car- 
ried on in hotel suites amidst numerous 
scandals, martinis, attendant ladies and 
bright red herrings —rather like Mitch 
Hepburn’s contemporary regime in On- 
tario. It closed down in 1939 with a 
landslide victory for the Liberals, cam- 
paigning with all-out Ottawa _ support 
against Union Nationale’s reckless anti-war 
attitude and a provincial debt which had 
been doubled in three years. The one real 
hang-over from this binge was the Pad- 
lock Law—a propaganda stunt, which was 
to be revived in more dangerous circum- 





stances. 

In 1944, Duplessis came back, it is often 
said, a changed man. He had completely 
given up drinking on the doctor’s orders 
and was forsaking other pleasures. He 
was, too, more sensible about his choice 
of people. Attacks on les Anglais and les 
Trustards still echo with increasing hollow- 
ness. But, in fact, his government became 
more and more truly bleu. 

It is often overlooked that Duplessis 
was restored in 1944, not only in opposi- 
tion to the Liberals under Adelard God- 
bout, but in opposition to the anti-capitalist 
Bloc Populaire, with its dream of a 
Laurentian state. The vast capital which 
has gone into the development of the 
province ($7% billion between 1948 and 
1954 alone) owes something to the en- 
couragement and “moderation” of the 
Duplessis regime. 

Whether he could—and should—have 
demanded a higher price for his vast con- 
cessions and whether this kind of exploita- 
tion is the best way of developing the pro- 
vince is a controversial issue (and a real 
issue). The new Liberal leader, Georges 
Lapalme, has been making much of the 
“give-away” to the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada and other interests. 

What is the case against Duplessis? He 
is not, it is generally conceded, a person- 
ally corrupt man. Indeed, in his disinclina- 
tion “to give thought for the morrow” he 
compares very favorably with many other 
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“Is this what you’re looking for?” 


Od 


No doubt about it...a bottle opener is a mighty handy gadget when 
thirsty guests are waiting for Brading’s Ale. Light, refreshing Brading’s 
has a mellow flavour your friends will appreciate. Serve it and see! 


SLOW-BREWED FOR MELLOW FLAVOUR 





DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Davey Tree Expert Co. - 


The Oldest and Largest Tree-Saving Service in the World 





Look forward to days of 
Leafy Beauty 


in your outdoor living room 


The shade from above. the screen of verdant privacy, the sleepy 
whisperings of afternoon breezes—where do they come from? Your 
leaves! Your trees in full. rich lustrous leaf. Of all the possessions in 
youl outdoor living room, vour trees are probably the most precious 
and the hardest to replace. 

Justa little professional care now will promote good, healthy growth 
and help your trees thrive despite the attacks of summer insects and 
the possible ravages of droughts or storms. 

Call the Davey Tree Expert Company. the oldest and largest tree 
care company. Davey men are schooled thoroughly at the Davey Insti- 
tute of Tree Service in Kent, Ohio. Make arrangements now for a 
Davey Expert to spray your trees and give them a check-up. Proper 
feeding and pruning will increase their beauty and add to their life. 
too. Davey men use the most modern equipment and advanced tech- 
niques for efficiency and economy, 

You'll be satisfied when you rely on nationally known Davey. Look 


up the Davey company in your phone book or write to the 


10 JETHRO ROAD, DOWNSVIEW POST OFFICE, ONTARIO + CHERRY 1-7191 
70 CARLING STREET, LONDON «© 3-9943 
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Canadian political leaders. And though he 
is not exactly favorable to criticism, it is 
true, he is at least ready to engage all 
comers. “With good government there is 
no need of an opposition,” he once joked. 
But would Premier Manning, for instance, 
or even C. D. Howe have seen anything 
funny about such a remark? 

Critics get fired from their jobs, hostile 
organizations are financially victimized. 
But who is to blame? Usually “someone” 
thinks it might be bad for his business if 
someone else says or does something to 
which Duplessis might take exception. This 
is the corruption of democracy more 
than the suppression of liberty—an atmos- 
phere thickened by charges of electoral 
frauds and by loose parliamentary control 
of appropriations. 

Duplessis has left himself open to most 
criticism on this score, too, where the 
interests are involved of those who smugly 
congratulate him on his “tolerance” to- 
wards the Protestant minority and care- 
fully avoid “interference” by their Mont- 
real businesses. His treatment of the 
strikers in the 1949 asbestos strike only 
served to deepen the antagonism of the 
Quebec industrial workers. 








Duplessis can—and does—go after the 
odd businessman or priest. He can take 
en Arciubishop Charbonneau, with some 
claim to success, and more recently the 
president of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company. But there is little he 
can do to change their basic policies in 
the long run. For having no real philoso- 
phy of government, he is, indeed, little 
more than a “go-between”, and a man- 
ipulator, in the style of the traditional city 
“boss”. The Corporations will continue to 
finance both parties—and the Church will 
have its representatives in several camps. 





The real charge against Duplessis is 
that he has let himself be overtaken by 
events. The rapid industrialization of a 
backward province, to which in some 
measure he has contributed, has brought 
immense social problems—of health and 
housing, of law and, above all, of educa- 
tion. He leaves a potentially dangerous 
vacuum which more fanatical men may 
exploit, especially if there is an economic 
setback. This is the charge made by the 
unofficial opposition in Quebec which is 
represented by the leaders of the Catholic 
unions, by papers like Le Devoir and by 
some of the forward-looking clergy—most 
notably Father Lévesque. This opposition 
is much more lively than the official 
parliamentary opposition in Quebec, and 
a good deal more stimulating than the 
critics of the prevailing order in other 
parts of Canada. Liberty may get pushed 
around in Quebec, but it is in no danger 
of suffocating from complacency. And 
for this a little of the credit must go, 
paradoxically, to the provocative Chief. 
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; The job’s well up to schedule and a 
tired crew is good and ready for 

the truck-ride back to town. Pretty soon 

there’ll be an emergency call... this 

time for Molson’s Export Ale. In the 

sure enjoyment of Export Ale you get a 
welcome boost when it’s most needed. 

Best of all there’s the enjoyment of the 
full-bodied quality and true malt flavour that 
have always distinguished this famous ale. 


MOLSON’S EXPORT:« CANADAS LARGEST SELLING ALE 
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brings you 
EXTRA MILDNESS... 
RICHER FLAVOUR... 


today’s finest 
smoking pleasure 
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A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 
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With characteristic zest and resourcefulness, the Dutch have always culti- 
vated the lively arts of leisure. 

And as you would expect with men born to the sea, their talent at making 
ship travel a joy is virtually unrivalled. Ask someone who has travelled 
Holland-America. You will be regaled with an account of palatial lounges, 
distinguished clubs, incomparable cuisine—the sports and convivial luxury 
that speed time all too quickly. 

All things considered, it is no wonder that so many knowing ones go 
Holland-America not once, but many times. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


“IT's GOOD 
TO BEONA ° 
WELL-RUN SHIP"’ 


roe "MONTREAL: Dominion Square Bidg., 1010 St. Catherine St. W. 
WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bank Bldg. « TORONTO: 159 Bay St. * VANCOUVER: 540 Burrard St. 









Frequent sailings to IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and HOLLAND for ALL EUROPE 
Choose the luxurious flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
The twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM 
The one-class motortwins WESTERDAM and NOORDA.A 





SPECIAL SAILING FROM MONTREAL— 
MAASDAM, JUNE 29. Tourist Class 


from $180, with virtual run-of-ship privileges. 
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SUPERLATIVE 


Gutenberg bible 


Not the rarest of books (there are 45 
known copies in existence), nor the finest 
printed book (many others are far more 
handsome), nor even the book that has 
brought the highest price, the Gutenberg 
Bible still well deserves to be classed with 
the superlatives, for there is no question 
among bibliophiles but that it is the 
Greatest Rare Book. 

Johann Gutenberg began its printing— 
and a monumental venture in faith it was 
—slightly over five centuries ago in 1450. 
He finished the job in 1455, and it nearly 
finished him, for he was bankrupt and his 
press was seized by his creditors. Prob- 
ably 300 copies were printed, though some 
scholars think there were only 200—165 
on paper and 35 on vellum. Last year as 
part of the celebrations commemorating 
Gutenberg’s amazing achievement, a cen- 
sus was taken of the known copies. United 
States has 12, Germany 11, Great Britain 
nine, France four, Italy and Spain two 
each and Austria, Denmark, Poland, Por- 
tugal and Switzerland one each. A perfect 
copy comprises 641 leaves (1282 printed 
pages). There are two columns to a page 
and most pages have 42 lines. 

The Gutenberg Bible has brought a 
variety of prices. The first one to come 
to this continent is in the possession of 
the New York Public Library and was 
purchased in 1847 for the then “mad” 
price of £500. It is insured for $500,000. 
Dealers are naturally reluctant to divulge 
the prices they have been paid for copies, 
but Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, one of the 
world’s greatest collectors and dealers, is 
known to have paid $106,000 for one 
which he later sold to Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, who gave it to Yale University. 
A perfect copy on vellum was bought by 
Dr. Otto F. H. Vollbehr of Berlin for 
$305,000. In 1930 it was acquired by the 
U.S. Library of Congress, as part of the 
Vollbehr collection of 3,000 specimens of 
1Sth century printing, for $1,500,000. 
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OTTAWA LETTER 


Help in Quebec 


by John A. Stevenson 


A SATISFACTORY equilibrium in Canadian 
politics will never be restored until the 
party of the Right, the Progressive Con- 
servatives, can count upon drawing from 
our basic reservoir of conservative senti- 
ment, the province of Quebec, a substan- 
tial number of seats in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. Since the ascendancy of the Union 
Nationale in the provincial arena in Que- 
bec creates conditions more favorable to 
such restoration, the Federal Liberals are 
intelligibly anxious to eject the Union 
Nationale party from power at Quebec 
and regain complete control of the prov- 
ince at the coming provincial election. 

In 1950 the leadership of the provincial 
Liberal party in Quebec was entrusted to 
Georges Lapalme,. who had sat in the Fed- 


eral Parliament from 1945 to 1950 with- 
out making any noticeable mark. 


Mr. Lapalme, a lawyer by profession, 
has a pleasant personality, an unblemished 
character and a fund of industry but, like 
Edith Cavell’s 
“enough” to achieve a record of success 


patriotism, these are not 


in politics. In his first provincial election 


as leader in 1952 his gifts for arousing 


popular enthusiasm for his cause proved 
inadequate to make any serious dent in 
the Union Nationale party’s huge major- 
ity. In debates in the Legislative Assembly 
he has never been a match for the ex- 
perienced Premier Maurice Duplessis. 

It is plain that if 


chance of winning the provincial election, 


he is to have any 
he must secure generous help from the 
Liberal party. Undoubtedly 


chest will opened 


Federal its 


campaign be for his 
benefit. but Mr. Duplessis has never lack- 
ed a large campaign fund and more than 
financial contributions will be required to 
him. 

Minister St. 


to intervene actively in the election, could 


lefeat 

Prime Laurent, if he chose 
be a very powerful ally for Mr. Lapalme, 
Fut not necessarily a guarantor of victory. 
Mr. St. 
of his French Canadian compatriots still 
falls the 
devotion that most of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier 

His exhortations 


Laurent’s hold upon the affections 


far short of almost idolatrous 
them cherished for 
in his later years. 

to the voters of Que- 
his hands by driving 
Irom power the troublesome Mr. Duplessis 
might prove fruitful. But during the pres- 


€nt session at Ottawa he has shown dis- 


1 
dec to strengthen 


tinct signs of weariness of politics and a 
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UPPER SCHOOL, 14-18 (Grades 9-13) 


Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior Ma 
Spacious grounds. Exceptional facilities for athletic and extra-curricular activ 
estate at Norval in Credit Valley for weekend camping, 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 


(Non-denominational) 


PREP 
tricu 


ARATORY SCHOOL, 7-13 (Grades 2-10) 
and post-Matriculation Vith form 
ities. Large 


lation 


scouting and skiing 


Autumn term begins Thursday, September 6th, 1956 


For prospectus and information about curriculum, 
scholarships, apply to Principal, Upper Canada 


The Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal 





um, extra-curricular activities, games and 
College, Toronto 7. 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto : Montreal 


Winnipeg <+ Regina -: 
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... with the prospect 
leading to a proud career. 


ROTP ... Regular Officer Training Plan 
will send him to College and prepare h 
a rewarding career financed by 


5 


ment of National Defence. He can m his 
proud mark in life by achieving the honour 
of the Queen’s Commission in either the 
Navy, Army or Air Force 

When selected as an Officer Cadet he w 
attend a Canadian Services College, ‘Roya 
Military College, Royal Roads, College M 
taire Royal de St-Jean), or one of 36 Canc 
dian Universities or affiliated Colleges 

Let your son take the first step on the road 

is coupon 


to a proud career by filling in thi 
and mailing it today! 


Calgary 


of 


Hamilton : London 
, Edmonton : Vancouver 





a College education 


R.O.T.P. Selection Board, _ 
N D.H.Q 

Ottawa, Canada 

Nome See . 
Address 

City Prov 

Age Education completed 
Service Choice - Novy Army RCAF 
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..and less than one minute from 
now another claim will be paid 
somewhere in Canada in the 
offices of a fire, automobile or 


casualty insurance com pan Vy. 


Almost three hundred million 
dollars in claims will be paid 
by such companies this year in 
Canada. Without insurance 
protection these losses would 









represent a ruinous drain on 
the financial resources of indi- 
vidual Canadians. 


Providing an essential protec- 
tion by “sharing the losses of 
the few among the many”, 
Canada’s fire, automobile and 
casualty insurance industry 
safeguards Canadians financial- 
ly at low cost. 


ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 


on behaif of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance. 





CONSULT US ON 


Estate 
planning 


TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS 


Corpe ration 


Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, 
ui innipe g, Re 21nd, Saskatoon, 


; : 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 





HASLEMERE HIRE-CARS 


No No 
Mileage Mileage 
Charge Limit 





OUR CAR WILL MEET YOU ON ARRIVAL 
Self Drive, Morris Minor Saloons, Morris Oxford 
Saloons and Station Wagons. Wolseley 4/44 and 6/90 
Saloons. All cars are the latest models. Delivery 
anywhere in United Kingdom at 9d. per mile. De- 
livery to Cross Channel Port £10 plus freight. Deliv 
ery Continental rendezvous 1/-per mile. Cars based 
in Ostend, Belgium, Amsterdam, Holland and Co- 
logne, Germany. Four weeks hire from £36 October- 
March and £59 April-September. Reductions up to 








410% for long term hire. Fully equipped caravans 
from £4 per week to £7 per week for the same 
periods. Insurance included. Driving Licences ob- 
tained and all arrangements made for cross channel 
shipment and Foreign Touring Documents. Maps and 
route cards provided 
NO CUSTOMS DUTY DEPOSIT 

RAC Tel.: Aldershot, England, 581 AA 


Grams: ‘‘Morservice’', Aldershot, England 
MORRIS HOUSE (DEPT. No. M.5), ALDERSHOT, 
ENGLAND 
Members of the British ::avel Association 


reluctance to engage in vigorous combat. 
It is highly improbable that he will de- 
part in the late evening of his career 
from the tradition that the nation’s 
Prime Minister should abstain from active 
participation in provincial elections. 

As far as Ottawa is concerned, the task 
of helping Mr. Lapalme to victory seems 
certain to be left to the other Ministers 
from Quebec and their followers in both 
Houses. 

Of the Ministers, Hugues Lapointe, who 
today shoulders with difficulty the double 
burden of the Post Office and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, is a likable man, 
who works industriously at his administra- 
tive duties. But his gifts as an orator are 
limited and as an expert in political strat- 
egy and a vote-getter, he is not in the same 
class as his abler father, the late Ernest 
Lapointe. The Hon. George Marler, Min- 
ister of Transport, arrived in Ottawa with 
such a high reputation that he was re- 
garded as a possible candidate for the 
Liberal leadership, but, while he is a 
reasonably efficient Minister and popular 
with his opponents, he has so far failed 
to gain status as a politician of the first 
rank. The Hon. Roch Pinard, the Sec- 
retary of State, an extreme devotee of 
racialism, has yet to prove that he has 
any outstanding merits as a Minister and 
he is rated far inferior to the Hon. Jean 
LeSage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. A competent debater, 
who always knows his subject thoroughly 
and can state a case in logical and con- 
vincing fashion, Mr. LeSage has become 
a skilful parliamentarian and, since he is 
also an efficient administrator of his de- 
partment, he is the most promising of 
Mr. St. Laurent’s recruits from Quebec. 
It would be an exaggeration to suggest 
that he is today a powerful political force 
in his own province, but in his own ter- 
ritory south of the St. Lawrence he could 
be an effective campaigner on behalf of 
Mr. Lapalme. 


Some experienced observers of the Ot- 
tawa scene think that Lucien Cardin 
(Richelieu-Verchéres) is the ablest of the 
younger French Canadian members on the 
Liberal side. As the nephew of the late 
J. A. Cardin, Minister in various Liberal 
cabinets, he came to Ottawa with the 
asset of a famous name, but it is on his 
cwn merits that, since he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1952 at the youthful age of 33, 
he has got himself marked out for high 
office. Apart from being a good debater 
on domestic issues, he has a wide know- 
ledge of international problems and _ it 
has won him promotion to be parliament- 
ary assistant to the Hon. Lester Pearson. 
The bearer @f his uncle’s name would al- 
ways secure'a friendly hearing in Quebec 
and, if he has the latter’s skill as an elec- 
tioneering artist, he might win many votes 
for Mr. Lapalme. 
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THE BEL AIR SPORT SEDAN—One of Chevrolet's two new 4-door hardtops. Body by Fisher, of course. 


| Surest cure for Spring Fever- 
a fresh and frisky Chevrolet ! 








Youll find your hearts desire in the 20 lithe and lovely models for 1956. 


A General Motors Value '56 ss CH EVROLET 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


Jack smiled as his secretary came into 
his room. “I’m through now, Betty,” he 
told her, “so please call in the others.” 

A few moments later the whole staff, 
only five including Betty, were there be- 
fore him wondering what this was all 
about. But their boss quickly put them at 
their ease. “I’m sure you'll be happy to 
know that I’ve pulled off the Cramond 
deal at last.” he said, “and so here’s a 
bonus of $260 among you to mark the 
occasion.” 

Betty likes to think herself more junior 
“Maybe he won't 
count me in with the clerks.” She chilled 
at the thought. AIl was well, however, for 
Jack went on: “I’ve figured it out exactly 
in proportion to completed years you've 
each been with me, but allowing half as 
much again for a man as a girl.” With 
that he handed each an envelope, some- 


executive than secretary: 


ACROSS 


1 Would it have made the little dog laugh if the cupboard had 


not been bare? (9) 


6 In opera her tiny hand was frozen at a 100. (5) 
9 In the revised version of “Dragon Seed”, 


a 


appear corrupt. (7) 


10 Bird that is scarlet with rage? No, tan! 


11 6D now... at rest, naturally. (4) 
12 Though this novel home had a leak 
the end. (5, 5) 


4, 22 Often related, to a bank clerk. (11) 
15 The very holy man needs strong drink to caress such a 


woman. (8) 
18 Like everything else, it’s gone up! (8) 


20 It’s sickening, no matter what the color. 


24 But they don’t all have hazel eyes, 
blow. (10) 


27 Always has its teeth on edge. (7) 


28 Erudite King who came to a bad end? (7) 


29 Spun by a 14, 22. (5) 


30 A new arrangement for orchestra, not from “Carnival of the 


Animals”! (4-5) 


DOWN 


1 Toy instrument. (6) 


(7) 


(S) 
which will come as a 


25 One of five rare women to rave about. (4) 


what embarrassed by the outburst of 
thanks his words evoked. 

It was a good break for all of them, 
their completed “years of service” being 
two, three, five, six and seven respectively. 
But you'll have to figure out how much of 
that bonus went to the female side of 
Jack’s staff. 

Answer on Page 54. (20) 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


BLACK self-unpinning of three pieces in 
turn, with the other two pieces essentially 
pinned in all three of the mates, was likely 
first accomplished in a two-mover, No. 138 
below, by J. E. Funk of Manitoba in 1913. 


Solution of Problem No. 137. 

Key-move 1.Kt-K4, threatening 2.R-K7 
mate. If RxKt; 2.RxP mate. If BxKt; 2.Kt- 
B4 mate. If R-Kt2; 2.Q-Q5 mate. If KtxR; 
2. Q-Q4 mate. 


Would You Believe It! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


the son does not 


it, it was of use to 


2 A little of it may breed mischief, according to Benjamin 


Franklin. (7) 
Time one gets by ear at last. (4) 


3 
4 Relative position in 16. It’s too much! 
5 


5 But Bartlett puts them in! (8) 
6 The titled 14, 22, whose 29 were 


1. (10) 
Wu’s intervention will gum up an M.P., boss. (7) 


Solution to last puzzle 


(6) ACROSS 


1 Particles 
6 Stair 
9 Regaled 


8 Rights wrongs. (8) 

13 Coarse cereal containers? (10) 10 Prelude 

16 Descriptive of Alice’s William? (8) 11 Elemi 

17 So 28, so dry! (8) 12 Bird’s . 
19 He will tour with a car all over the place. (7) See vee 
21 The cross Queen of England. (7) 13 Implore 
22 See 14 15 Endear 

23 Because of this, Liberace can’t keep the drips away. (6) 18 Runway 
26 24... initially. (4) 20 Mismate 











If KxKt, then still 2.R-K7 mate. The set 
mate for R-KS5 is 2.Kt-B3, and for B-K5 
it is 2.Kt(2)-B4 mate. 


Problem No. 138, by J. E. Funk. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two. 





a 


24 Secretary 5 Superb 
25 Leper 6 Stepson 
27 Air-guns 7 Amusement 
28 Outward 8 Re-enters ; 
29 Rides 14 Manicured 
30 Discovery 16 Fresh air 
17 Tiny tots 

DOWN 19 Avenues 
1 Porter 21 Mulatto 
2 Rogue 22 Gassed : 
3 Ill will 23 Friday 4 
4 Lady-bird 26 Peace (387) 4 
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the 
bush pilot 


From the early days of flying, in peace and war, 

came an adventurous, hardy breed of men... Canada’s 
bush pilots. Their special kind of “pioneer spirit”, 
their fortitude and flying skill helped roll back 


the frontiers and open up Canada’s northlands. 


The bush pilot’s job: to fly needed freight and supplies 
to logging, mining and prospecting camps...to carry the 
sick and injured...to help rescue the lost... 


and to aid in time of fire and disaster. 


The enviable reputation these men have earned has truly made 
“the bush pilot” a TRADE MARK OF CANADA 


BREWERY LIMITED 
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Moderate and Middlebrow 


by Robertson Davies 


MUCH OF THE writing that is being done 
today seems to be aimed at people who 
have no interest in literature as such, and 
who regard reading simply as one, and 
by no means the best, of the means by 
which they achieve the sensation which is 
the only form of entertainment they know 
Far less, but still a considerable quantity, 
of writing is aimed at the specialist and 
the highbrow. But I am convinced that 
there must still be middlebrows, who read 
for pleasure but not solely for sensation, 
who pride themselves on an educated per- 
son’s knowledge of literature, and who, 
without being specialists, have taste and 
standards by which they judge what they 
read. 

Between the people who buy their 
books in the drug store and read them at 
the soda counter, and the other group 
who buy their books at a discount at the 
university bookshop and read them in the 
faculty club. there must still be many 
thousands of people who buy books in 
bookshops and read them at home. Two 
excellent works are at hand today which 
I am happy to recommend to the middle- 
brows—a term which I use, I must make 


clear, with a good deal of respect. 


The first of today’s books is The New 
Century Handbook of English Literature; 
the second is the J//lustrated History of 
English Literature which comes in three 
volumes. The library in a good middle- 
brow household needs, first of all. a really 
good dictionary and an atlas: after these 
foundation stones I think it should have a 
good book of reference about literature. 
There are not too many good ones on the 
market. Many people are devoted to The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
edited by Sir Paul Harvey: certainly it is 
an admirable book. The New Century 
Handbook, however, is quite as good, if 
not better. It is more comprehensive, and 
its standard of scholarship appears to be 
fully as high. 

The editor, Clarence L. Barnhart, has 
not been so anxious as Sir Paul Harvey 
to exclude anything that could be taken 
as critical opinion from this book, and he 
has been more inclusive in his idea of 
what may be wanted by the reader of 
English literature. He is kind enough to 
give a guide to pronunciation, for in- 

nce. The entries in the book are com- 
pressed without being cryptic, and critical 
opinion, though sober and conservative, 





is present in a helpful degree. Such an 
entry as that about the Goncourt brothers 
shows what is meant: it is unexpected but 
useful, it is informative, and it also gives 
the color of critical opinion as it applies 
to these writers. 

It is always easy to go through such a 
book and find strange omissions. For in- 
stance, Mr. Barnhart has an excellent 
article about Freud, but nothing about 
Jung: yet who is to say that Jung has not 
had a strong influence on contemporary 
literature, certainly less than Freud’s but 
substantial none the less? And we may 
wonder why among living writers Daphne 
du Maurier is thought worthy of inclusion, 
when Frank O’Connor is not. And among 
the small number of Canadians named 
in the book it is curious to find space de- 
voted to Sir Percy Hurd but none to Sir 
Charles Roberts. But this is a game which 
can be played to some extent with any 
book of reference, and as the New Cen- 
tury Handbook will certainly run through 
several editions, some of these oddities 
can be set right. 

The middlebrow father might well spend 
thirteen dollars on this book, for it is a 
first-rate compendium and his children as 
well as himself will find it extremely use- 
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ful. The indulgent uncle might give it as 
a present to a nephew or niece who has 
graduated from high school; it will be use- 
ful indeed to university students. School 
libraries will want it, and public libraries 
will find it invaluable—particularly those 
libraries which make a specialty of an- 
swering telephone enquiries about books. 
But I think that the happiest purchaser 
will be the one who gets the book simply 
for himself and keeps it for browsing. We 
cannot read all the books that we ought 
to read if we are to be really well-read: 
even professors of literature are, in some 
degree, fakers in this respect. But there is 
great satisfaction in thumbing over a book 
as good as this one and patching the dikes 
in one’s literary information. 


Is this despicable? The highbrow will 
say so. I can still recall the scorn of a 
highbrow friend who found me deep in 
Harvey one afternoon. “I prefer to get 
my literary information at first hand,” 
said he. But I knew quite well that he 
had not read The Faerie Queene, and that 
Holy Living and Holy Dying was, literal- 
ly, a closed book to him; I do not sup- 
pose that he could have defined gongor- 
ism, or said offhand what aposiopesis was. 
Whereas I, by digging into Harvey, was 
able to look fairly intelligent when these 
things were mentioned. I knew then, and 
admit now, that my intellectual coinage 
was thus adulterated with a good deal of 
base metal. But at least I was not an 
utter dolt, and as I had no wish to be a 
specialist, that seemed to me to justify 
my course. 

The specialist will probably not care 
much for the Illustrated History of En- 
glish_ Literature by A. C. Ward, which 
Longmans have brought out in_ three 
handsome volumes, but it is just the thing 
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for people who want a good survey of 
the subject. It is preeminently a sane 
book, which never loses sight of the fact 
that its readers are not going to be 
specialists, but are not for that reason 
donkeys. It assumes that its readers will 
belong to the now neglected class of those 
who love literature for the delight and 
illumination it can give. In the preface 
to his first volume Mr. Ward says: “In 
the twentieth century, when the critical 
intelligence is disposed to feed upon itself 
and to become desperately more self-con- 
scious rather than more penetrating or 
more subtle, the tendency is to reject 
simple values and to set up complex or 
contorted ones”. This is, he continues, an 
aspect of literary fashion, and concludes 
that “a proper function of literary history 
is to hold a steady course amid the cross- 
currents of fashion”. He succeeds very 
ably in this task. 

Mr. Ward states clearly and, to me at 
least, welcomely, that the purpose of 
literature is to give pleasure and not to 
serve a didactic purpose; he might have 
added that it is not a function of litera- 
ture to serve as mere scholar-fodder. 
Therefore he lays chief emphasis on those 
writings which live as works of literary 
art, and gives a lesser place to books with 
an axe to grind, or books which are 
famous in the world of Eng. Lit. because 
they prove something or other about the 
development of the language. This is not 
to say that he neglects such books, but 
only that he gives them a secondary place 
in his plan. 


No history of English literature from a 
single hand will be without its idiosyn- 
cracies, and Mr. Ward is a salty and opin- 
ionated writer. In my view he is unjust 
to Ben Jonson, and this is the more 
strange when we read his sympathetic and 
penetrating analysis of the genius of Ber- 
nard Shaw. Unlike many a “literary” 
man, Mr. Ward has a really theatrical 
understanding of the drama, and his chap- 
ters on plays are excellent. He s human 
enough to be careless now and then; the 
reference to “Dr. Opimium” in the piece 
about Peacock, when “Dr. Opimian” is 
meant, suggests an author’s rather than a 
printer’s error. But the virtues of the book 
are those of a warm work written by one 
learned man, rather than a chillier work 
written by a committee. 

The pictures are a great feature of these 
volumes and they are excellent. We must 
be austere readers indeed if we do not 
care what authors looked like, and for 
young readers with a developing historical 
Sense it is invaluable to see the clothing, 
as well as the faces, of the great ones of 
the world of letters. Not that all the 
pictures are portraits; they are facsimiles 
of title-pages, caricatures and (very in- 
teresting and revelatory, these) scraps of 
handwriting. This is a book of lasting 
value, which any lover of our language 
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You travel in fully-pressurized comfort aboard the superb four-engined, 
turbo-prop Viscounts, or by BEA’s luxurious Elizabethan—high-winged 
and landscape-windowed for wide, panoramic viewing. BEA operate 
frequent services between the principal cities of Europe, to the Mediterranean 

and North Africa. First class and tourist 


fares available. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
General Sales Agents in Canada, U.S.A.,, 
Central and South America:— 
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and literature will read with pleasure. If 
100,000 copies of it could be sold in Can- 
ada, it would be an inestimable benefit 
to our intellectual growth during the next 
fifty years, for it is “popular” in the very 
best sense of the word. 


The New Century Handbook of English 
Literature, edited by Clarence L. Barnhart 
—pp. 1167—Reginald Saunders—$12.95. 


Illustrated History of English Literature, 
by A. C. Ward—3 vols. handsomely il- 
lustrated—Longmans Green—$5. per vol- 
ume, 


Reply to Cohen 


DEAR SIR: 
As one of the governors of the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival “whose compla- 
cency and shortsightedness” is causing the 
Festival to drift towards “artistic sterility”, 
I feel compelled to reply to Mr. Nathan 
Cohen’s article (SN, March 17)... 

Mr. Cohen also launches his tiresome 
tirade against Tyrone Guthrie. Guthrie 
has every vice that a director can possibly 
have, including “indifference to a play’s 
verse and meaning”. Yet anybody who has 
watched a Guthrie rehearsal knows that 
most of his comments are directed towards 
the elucidation of meaning. And anybody 
who has seen a Guthrie production at 
Stratford will recall many examples of 
the way in which the meaning of a partic- 
ular speech has been sharpened, or the to- 
tal significance of the play freshly inter- 
preted and restated... 

But I am really most concerned about 
Mr. Cohen’s recipe for our salvation: 
“There are two ways of achieving it. One 
is by calling in a director-teacher for a 
five-year or longer term, and asking him 
to work exclusively and howsoever he 
chooses with Canadian personnel, regard- 
less of the commercial risk:, The other 
is by inviting the leading interpreters of 
the classics in the English-speaking world, 
the finest actors and directors, to consider 
Stratford a second home, a place where 
they can delight, shock and blast them- 
selves and us into a new awareness... .”. 

These are wild and whirling words. The 
first sentence may be clear enough, al- 
though it is one of those airy counsels of 
perfection that are not really helpful. But 
what does the second sentence mean? I 
translate hesitatingly as follows: “Bring 
all the best actors in the world together 
in Stratford, and give free rein to their 
genius”. If Mr. Cohen means this, he is 
talking nonsense. 

The Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
needs criticism — informed criticism that 
is sharp ani pointed. But Mr. Cohen’s 
polysyllabic hysteria will only spread con- 
fusion and distrust. 
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Teacher Trouble 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE TEACHER shortage in Ontario was re- 
cently described as “alarming”. The sec- 
ondary schools, one official declared, had 
long passed the “preference” stage. If 
they want teachers, they have to gamble 
on anything they can get. 

There are many factors to account for 
this unfortunate situation. But probably 
the most important one is that the school 
teacher has always had the worst pub- 
licity in the world. 

On stage, screen and television, the 
doctor is treated with almost tearful rev- 
erence. Lawyers, editors, nurses and pro- 
fessors are all conceded the special pres- 
tige of their professions, and truck driv- 
ers command a rough respect. But the 
school teacher remains a comic valentine. 

America’s most widely publicized teach- 
er is, of course, Our Miss Brooks, and 
nothing could be more effectively contriv- 
ed to create a teacher shortage than Miss 
Brooks’s long embattled career on screen, 
radio and television. 

Miss Brooks afflicted 
with the conventional stigmata of her pro- 
fession—the scraped hairdo, the starched 
shirtwaist, the even more grimly starched 
attitude towards youth and pedagogy. As 
played by Eve Arden, she is attractive and 
gay and her clothes would be enviable in 
any profession. None of this does her any 
Emotionally she is_ per- 
her serialized 
frustrations are the meal-ticket of a whole 


To be sure isn’t 


good, however. 


manently grounded, since 





Eve Arden: Our Miss Brooks. 
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battery of script-writers. Professionally 
she’s always the low girl on the education- 
al totem pole. 

In her latest picture, her chief extra- 
curricular job is to act as campaign man- 
ager for her principal, Osgood Conklin, 
who wants to escape into a safe political 
job from the hated teaching profession. 
(This is a comparatively undemanding as- 
signment for Our Miss Brooks.) Meanwhile 
she attempts to pound Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage into the iron heads of her 
secondary school pupils while continuing 
her pursuit of her colleague, the biology 
teacher. Miss Brooks takes her job serious- 
ly, but she makes it clear that she would 
be out of the teaching profession like a 
bat out of hell if she could ever catch up 
with Mr. Boynton. 

As a deterrent to the study of pedagogy, 
Eve Arden’s Miss Brooks can’t 
compare with Rosalind 
teacher in Picnic. Miss Brooks at least puts 
up a self-respecting appearance. Miss Rus- 


however, 


Russell's school- 


sell’s clothes were almost as wildly dis- 
tracted as her emotions and they became 
progressively more dishevelled as the day 
that 
time she was dragging herself about on 


of school opening approached. By 
her knees. begging to have somebody, any- 
body, marry her and save her from the 
horrors of grade school arithmetic. 

It is hard to imagine any school man- 
agement committee, however hard pressed 
by the teacher accepting the 
candidacy of the school teacher in Picnic. 


shortage, 


They might conceivably come to it if the 
only alternative candidate was the school 
teacher played by Jennifer Jones in Good 
Miss Dove. Miss Dove 


comic-valentine conception, 


Morning, was a 


pure fairly 
bristling with the more repellent female 
qualities. She entered the profession when 
a love-affair and the family fortunes col- 
lapsed simultaneously: and in fifty years 
she had never been known to smile, had 
never missed a chance to correct either her 
pupils or her fellow-citizens. 

There was, of course, Glenn Ford’s fine 
serious school teacher in The Blackboard 
Jungle. But he got beaten up so badly by 
some of the boys in the back row that he 
had to be put together with Band-aids be- 
fore he could crawl back into the class- 
room. His record carries the Hollywood 
thesis to its ominous conclusion: if you 
enter the teaching profession, you do it 
at the risk of your life. 
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AFGHANISTAN LETTER 


Dream of Empire 
by William Stevenson 


NorHING pleases an Afghan more than 
an argument and nothing makes him 
argue more these days than the subject of 
“Pakhtoonistan”. I squatted beside some 
debaters this winter, trying to distribute 
my nods of approval equally between my 
Pakistan driver and his Afghan opponents. 
We were 7,000 feet up on the Lataband 
Pass. Sprawling along the northern hori- 
zon like a great snow leopard, the Hindu 
Kush barred the way into the Soviet 
Union. Below us to the south spread the 
rock-strewn plain over which meanders the 
ancient caravan trail out of Central Asia. 

There was a time when Afghanistan 
had reasonably sweet relations with all 
her neighbors. Her twelve million people 
are scattered through the dry valleys and 
bare mountains in a high land which is 
three times the size of West Germany. 
But ever since Prince Mohammed Daud 
Khan, premier and dictator of Afghan- 
istan, began to model his political ideas 


»on those of Hitler there has been trouble 


in store. The 47-year-old, self-styled 
“Mad Prince” dreams of an Afghan em- 
pire and hopes to finance the project with 
money and technical aid from both the 
major power blocs. 

To realize his initial hopes, Prince Daud 
has turned his country into a new kind 
of battlefield where ploughshares take the 
place of swords. The Russians call their 
rivalry with the West “competitive co- 
existence”. Some Westerners call it black- 
mail. The fact is, however, that in the 
effort to prove the superiority of their 
own system, Russia and the United States 
have undertaken some $200 million worth 
of economic aid. 


Thus the “Mad Prince” now has the 
money. For his further ambitions, he has 
the Fagir of Ipi. This asthmatic, 67-year 
old guerrilla leader whose real name is 
Mirza Ali Haji, lives in a cave on the side 
of a great brown pit where he keeps his 
“Central Pakhtoonistan Government” of 
six department chiefs, an advisory council 
of 17 men and an assembly of 102 repre- 
sentatives drawn from Pathan tribes in 
an area measuring 100 by 200 miles along- 
side the North West Frontier. 

Nobody was much inclined to take 
the Faqir and his “Pakhtoonistan” very 
seriously until Marshal Bulganin and 
Nikita Khrushchev paused here on the 
way back from their tour through India 
and Burma. They announced a long-term 
loan of $100 million for the Afghans and 
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endorsed the claim that a new state of 
Pakhtoonistan should be created. 

This angered Pakistan, a country which 
already does exist and whose people have 
a strong feeling that by aligning them- 
selves with the West through alliances 
like the Baghdad Pact and SEATO they 
are taken too much for granted. They 
most resent the fact that direct U.S. aid 
to Afghanistan in the past three years now 
totals $6,228,000, plus two loans for dam 
and irrigation projects worth altogether 
$60,500,000 and two wheat loans amount- 
ing to $2,500,000; and that this aid should 
be offered in the hope of wooing Afghans 
away from the Soviet Union which never- 
theless is now so closely allied to the 
“Mad Prince” that Communist leaders 
actually recognize his extraordinary plan 
to annex a third of West Pakistan. 


For this, in essence, is what “Pakhtoon- 
istan” means. It would unite 7 million 
Pathans who, from my own restricted ob- 
servations, appear to want anything else 
but unification. It would carve out a 
chunk of West Pakistan's territory stretch- 
ing from Chitral to the Arab Sea. It would 
also give the “Mad Prince” his first exit 
to the sea and, quite incidentally, the 
Russians both a warm-water port and a 
wedge in the Baghdad Pact defence line 
which stretches from the Bosphorus to the 
Himalayas. 

What “Pakhtoonistan” would not do is 
consider the feelings of those Pathans 
who live in Afghanistan. Prince Daud 
has no intention of asking their views, he 
has boasted to diplomats here, nor does 
he mean to let “Pakhtoonistan” become 
anything else but his. 

Just now, the West Pakistan government 
manages to make its own side of the 
disputed border attractive to Pathans 
by a program of education and _ social 
welfare. Local tribes are hired to make 
new roads and incorrigible warriors have 
been recruited into Kiplingesque units of 
the North West Frontier Corps like the 
South Waziristan Scouts and Khyber Rifles. 

But as the Afghans become louder in 
their arguments, and more boastful in 
their claims to greatness, relations with 
their neighbors grow bitter. 

In Red China, there is evidence of dis- 
quiet too. Peking’s leaders spent much 
time and money to destroy Russian ascen- 
dancy over the Central Asian province of 
Sinkiang and the Chinese Academy of 
Science recently proclaimed it as the new 
centre of Chinese industry “which will 
meet the needs of national defence”. 

Prime Minister Nehru is anxious to pre- 
vent Afghanistan becoming the pawn of 
anyone’s military strategy and his Indian 
diplomats in ‘Kabul have finished up en- 
couraging the Afghans to seek more Rus- 
sian economic aid as a counter-balance 
but not as a retaliation to the Baghdad 
Pact. 

What Nehru may do is, indirectly, to 
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help inflame Pathan passions. He has 
good cause to remember their Holy War 
into Kashmir and officials I talked to in 
the Pakistan capital of Karachi were con- 
vinced his interest in “Pakhtoonistan” was 
merely One more maneuver in his cam- 
paign to win control over all Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, the Afghan invitation to 
Russia to participate in the country’s de- 
velopment may be adding to Peking’s 
worries in another way. Trade between 
the Soviet Union and Afghanistan is 
rapidly reaching a point where the latter 
becomes dangerously dependent on that 
section of the communist bloc already 
industrialized. Afghan wool and_ hides 
are finding a growing market in Russia. 
They compete with the wool and _ hides 
of Sinkiang, which between 1950 and 
1954 had exported similar goods for bar- 
ter worth (according to the official New 
China News Agency) “some 12,300 Soviet 
motor cars”. 

If any of the competing countries is 
likely to leave an impression on the aver- 
age Afghan mind, though, it is Russia. 
An unknown number of Soviet techni- 
cians, reported in more pessimistic quar- 
ters to exceed 500, is at work. They live 
simply, in overcrowded mud houses and 
some are said to speak local dialects, a 
point much in their favor. 

They pave roads, not very well but 
sufficiently to impress. They are building 
grain elevators and_ gas-storage tanks. 
Natural gas is to be piped from Russia to 
Mazir-i-Sharif and there are strong ru- 
mors of projected highways. What work- 
manship I could see was poor. 


American aid is less flossy anu a great 
deal more fundamental. But one of the 
discouraging facts of life in an atmosphere 
of competitive co-existence is that simple 
people really do prefer badly-built sky- 
scrapers to a modest power-house with 
solid foundations. When the American 
News Bulletin announces new finances for 
a river dam and irrigation project, the 
Soviet News Bulletin publishes promises 
of public transport. When the impressive 
Russian trading agency offers bicycles at 
$8 each, everyone rushes to buy although 
the ball-bearings feel square and_ the 
wheels are well known to collapse after a 
few months’ wear. Solid Birmingham 
cycles are neglected because they cost 
three or four times as much and the like- 
hood of their lasting a lifetime is ignored. 

Whether Russia will ever get around to 
building one of those “Soviet Palaces of 
Art and Culture”, which are a satellite’s 
ultimate symbol of serfdom, depends a 
great deal on Afghanistan’s souring neigh- 
bors. China may disapprove and thus pro- 
vide material on which the pundits can 
speculate forever more. India may dis- 
approve and rescue Nehru from the sus- 
picions of his Western friends. Pakistan 
disapproves already and wants the West 
to take more visible action. 
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Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in Canada and the U.S. 







Gets rid of 
lick and stick , 
mailing ! 


Now every office 


can have one! 


Today even the smallest office can have a 


postage meter... 


and get rid of adhesive stamps 


and lick-and-stick mailing—for good! 


Now there’s a desk-model postage metgr—the 


DM —that prints postage as you need it, for any 
kind of mail. It always has the right stamp! 
The DM is easy to use. Insert the envelope, 


dial the 


amount of postage you need, press the 


lever—and the letter is stamped and 


postmarked. It prints postage for parcel post, 


too, on special tape. With every meter stamp, 


you can 


print your own small ad, if you want one. 


And there’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 


Metered mail doesn’t have to be cancelled 


in the postoffice, can get on its way faster. 


Postage in the meter is protected from loss, 


damage, theft...automatically accounted for. 


You don’t have to send out a lot of mail to 


use a meter. One DM user in three spends 


less than $1 a day for postage! 
There’s a meter model, hand or 
electric. 
nearest PB office to show you. 
Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide 
Guide with rates for all 
classes of mail. 
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Inco Metals at work in Canada 





Copper is one of 14 different elements 
obtained from Inco ores. Inco produces 
over 250,000,000 pounds of copper a year. 
More than half of this copper goes to 
Canadian manufacturers. Rainspouts and 
hundreds of other copper products are made 
in Canada from Inco copper. Copper rain- 
spouts like this one usually last longer than 
the buildings they are installed on. 


Here’s how rainspouts 
made from INCO COPPER 


help provide jobs for 
thousands of Canadians 


Jobs are created by making the things people want. Here’s how 


Inco copper helps provide jobs for thousands of Canadians: 


q At Inco, Canadian workmen mine the ore. Then they 
concentrate and smelt the ore, finally producing refined 
copper as cakes, cathodes and wire bar. About 18,000 


men and women are employed by Inco in Canada. 


2] Canadian manufacturers buy refined copper from Inco 
and roll it into sheets and rod. Several thousand people are 
employed by these companies. 

3 Then from the copper sheets, workmen in Canadian sheet 
metal companies fashion copper rainspouts like this one. 

4 Canadian contractors, employing Canadian workmen, 
install these rainspouts on Canadian homes. 

From the ore to the ultimate consumer's product, hundreds of 


items like this rainspout are made from Inco copper that 


never leaves Canada. 


Write for vour free copy of the iltustrated 
booklet, **The Romance of Nickel”, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


29 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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RECORDS 


Stnewy Vigor 
by William Krehm 


Bela Bartok: The piano Music of Bela 
sartok. Andor Foldes. 4 discs—Decca DL 
ISO1, DL 9802, DL 9803, DL 9804. 


tHE GREAT MERIT of the four Decca re- 
ordings of Bartok’s piano music by his 
lisciple, Andor Foldes, is that they enable 
you to trace the path of Bartok’s devel- 
opment. There are early romantic writ- 
ings of rather Lisztian cast (Two Elegies 
Opus 8B from 1908-9); fairly literal if 
masterly arrangements of folk tunes (the 
Rumanian Christmas Carols—1915); and 
finally works where such materials have 
been distilled into a highly individual mus 





ical language (Sonata for Piano — 1926; 
Out of Doors — 1926; Mikrokosmos 
© 4 5 the Piano Music of 


@ BELA BARTOK 


926-1937). This idiom is spare and full 
f a sinewy vigor. Some of these items 


vere written for children—quite literally 
hild’s play—but yet contain more mus- 
al content than many windy symphon- 
s by other composers. 

Foldes plays with a style very suited to 
sartok—clear, incisive, and without senti- 
ientality. The records are an excellent in- 
roduction to the music of a composer who 
fter years of relative obscurity is rapidly 
‘merging as the fourth of our great and 
taple B’s. And it is perhaps fitting as a 
ign of the trend that the jacket notes for 
hese records should be written by the eru- 
ite musicologist Paul Henry Lang, who as 
ecently as 1941 managed to write a 
nonumental tome on Music in Western 
Civilization without once mentioning the 
lame of Bartok. Recording: Excellent. 


Bela Bartok: Divertimento for Strings. 
Mueller: Sinfonia No. 2 for Strings and 


Flute. Edmund De Stoutz and The Zurich 
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Questions 





about this man 


Who will he be—this Executor of my husband’s 
estate? 

Will the family like him? 

What experience has he had? 

Could he go right ahead, without fuss or 
delay in settling the estate? 

Will he be entirely impartial ? 

Will he keep family affairs strictly “In the 
family’? 

Besides being efficient, will he be pleasant 
in his business relations ? 

(and most important) Where will he be when 
he’s needed ? 

If he is to be a Trust Officer from National 
Trust you can be sure he'll be on hand when 
needed. Under his expert management, terms 
of the Will are carried out with competence, 
without fuss or favoritism, yet with kindness 
and understanding. 

‘Phone or write for an appointment and a 
National Trust Officer will be very pleased to 


discuss estate planning with you. 


National 
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What Do You 


Recommend?... 


Year after year this single question 
seems to be asked us more frequently 
than any other. For an organization 
such as ours with broad experience 
and access to many markets. it should 
be easy to answer... its part of our 
business. And very often it ts easy to 
answer... it's easy when our client 
has taken us into his confidence .. . 
we know his aims, his objectives. his 
requirements. Together we work out a 
program to do what he wants done. 
and to the best of our ability. we see 
to it that our recommendations fill 
his particular bill. 


You see, we at Ames regard the 
investing of money as a pretty per- 
sonal business. The personal require- 
ments of our clients demand our 
personal care. thought and study. In 
many. many cases, the personal 
relationship is really a “professional” 
relationship, and a competent invest- 
ment adviser no more hasa “universal” 
investment recommendation than a 
competent medical adviser has a 
“universal” prescription. Short term 
government bonds won't produce 5% 
income ... common stocks won't pro- 
tect a short term cash requirement. 


So... to get back to the question 
. . when we make an investment 
recommendation, we like to feel that 
it will meet the personal requirements 
of the individual. Experience has 
proved to us that a personal, con- 
fidential relationship between investor 
and investment adviser is the only 
sound basis for investment recom- 
mendations. This, of course. means 
personal service . . . the type of 
service which is available to our clients 
. available to you. You will be 
welcomed in any of our offices. or. if 
more convenient, we will be happy to 
discuss your personal investment pro- 
gram by mail. 


A. K. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Estabt:shed 1889 


TORONTO 








Chamber Orchestra, London LL 1183: 

In this relatively little-known master- 
piece written in the mid-thirties, Bartok 
added a lighter touch to his astringent 
idiom. The Mueller work is an agreeable 
neo-classic item by a Swiss composer 
which makes a good showing in such 
august company. Performance good, re- 


cording excellent. 


Mozart: The Abduction from the Seraglio. 
The Rias Symphony orchestra and chorus, 
Berlin under Ferenc Fricsay. Decca DX— 
133. 

The fad for “Turkish” music in the 
late Rococo Age is another instance of 
the attraction exerted by the barbaric on 
the excessively refined. The most delightful 
fruit of this was Mozart’s Abduction from 
the Seraglio where pseudo-Turkish music, 
in turn ferocious and tinkling, provides a 
wonderful pendant to the lyrical outpour- 
ings of the hero and heroine. The cast of 
this excellent production includes the great 
basso Josef Greindl, who makes a distin- 
guished Terrible Turk, a tenor of liquid 
voice. the Swiss Ernst Haefliger, and the 
brilliant soprano Maria Stader, whose 
sense of pitch now and then nods. Sound: 


Excellent. 


Beethoven: Violin Concerto, Wolfgang 
Schneiderhar with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Paul van Kempen. Decca 
DI 9784. 

There is an old superstition, which has 
not died out among recording companies. 
that because a performer is blessed with 
buxom tone and nimble fingers he is neces- 
sarily a great thinker who can take Bee- 
thoven in his stride. As a fiddler Elman is 
prodigious, but these attainments as an in- 
strumentalist go paired with distinctly be- 
low-average gifts as a musician. 

Schneiderhan who does this concerto 
for Decca is a lesser fiddler than Elman is 
or was, but a truer musician. His reading 
has all the necessary wing spread. Record- 


ing good. 


Shostakovich: Violin Concerto Op. 99. 
David Oistrakh with Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York under Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. ML—5077. 

The Shostakovich boom during the war 
was largely politically inspired—the mus- 
ical counterpart of Yalta. Since then we 
have been hearing rather little of Shos- 
takovich. Having been absurdly over-rated, 
he was, in the chill of the Cold War, al- 
lowed to drop too low. His Tenth Sym- 
phony and the present Violin Concerto, 
both of which have had first performances 
in the West during the last two seasons, 
permit us to reassess him in more objec- 
tive terms. He has tightened his style, im- 
proved his craftsmanship, occasionally 
ruffles the depths, but just as often he is 
not averse to splitting a cliché. The legen- 
dary Oistrakh does it high justice. Record- 


ing: good. 





they all know the 
best place in Cleveland 


* Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive 

by train, plane or car, 
the friendliest place to 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
directly connected 

with Union Terminal. 


No room charge for children 


under 14 when registered 
with an adult. 


Atel 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 


Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 














IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 263 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Thirty-five Cents (35¢) 
per share has been declared for the 
quarter ending 30th April, 1956, 
payable at the Head Office and 
Branches on and after Tuesday, 
the Ist day of May next to share- 
holders of record of 31st March, 


1956. 


By order of the Board. 
JOHN S. PROCTOR, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 7th March, 1956. 


IMPERIAL 


‘the bank that sewice built’ 
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BUSINESS 


New Wealth for an Old Province 


[HE MENTAL picture of a French-speak- 
ing Canadian as a toque-capped habitant 
who works his small patch of land has 
become as outdated as the spinning-wheel. 

Modern Quebec is an industrial colossus 
that is growing yearly. Yet the wealth 
that has been tapped so far is only a small 
part of the potential. The industrialization 
of Quebec is having a major impact on its 
people. An old rural province is becom- 
ing urban and this urbanization is occur- 
ring in areas where previously only virgin 
forest and rock existed. 

Certainly the major cities like Montreal 
and Quebec are mushrooming. But most 
notable is what is happening in such 
romantically-named communities as Baie 
Comeau. 

The spark in the industrial revolution 
underway in Quebec is power. This is 
the universal pattern of the 20th century. 
Power unlocks wealth everywhere. Power 
has paced the growth of Ontario, of 
British Columbia and power is the index 
(hat measures the manufacturing impor- 
tance of any area in the world. 


In Quebec, power is abundant. The 
province is the largest power producer in 
‘anada and accounts for almost half of 
he installed capacity in the nation. With 
nstallations capable of producing about 
‘ight million horsepower, Quebec has 
oom for a further 18% million horse- 
ower or well over a third of potential 
vater power resources in Canada. 

Electric utilities are working on major 
rojects to put to use more of this poten- 
ial. The provincially-owned Power Com- 
nission alone has laid out a seven-year 
rogram that will cost almost $500 mil- 
ion. In addition, companies like Gatineau 
Power and Shawinigan Water & Power are 
‘xpanding continuously. 

This power streams through gigantic 
1etworks of transmission lines to giant in- 
lustrial projects like Arvida where alumin- 
im is made, to asbestos mills, to a 
‘opper mine in Gaspé. And soon it will 
.€ pouring into many new industries like 
he giant British Aluminium project at 
Baie Comeau. 
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by Paul Demers 


Much of the strength of the Quebec 
economy lies in products of the forest. 
The province alone accounts for half of 
Canada’s pulp and paper output. Its mills 
churn out $540 million worth of prod- 
ucts a year, which are fed overseas, into 
other parts of Canada and throughout the 
United States. 

Aluminum is one of Quebec’s major 


into steel mills. Yet the iron resources 
have hardly been scratched and many ad- 
ditional projects that will feed furnaces 
in Europe, the U.S. and Canada are being 


developed. 


Blast furnaces and steel mills may be 
built someday soon in Quebec. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway will bring more and 
more ocean ships into major ports like 





Population 

Power supply 
Mineral production 
Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing 


Dollar figures are for gross value. 
production for the first nine months of the year. 


products that have won it world-wide 
fame. And this is an area where major 
expansion is ahead. Aluminum Co. of 
Canada seems to be forever increasing its 
output, with expenditures of some $15 
million planned this year. Now British 
Aluminium will build a $130 million plant 
at Baie Comeau on the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and Reynolds 
Metals of the U.S. is expected to use its 
recently-purchased Aluminum Rolling 
Mills as a stepping stone to primary pro- 
duction in Canada. 

Asbestos, the odd non-metallic mineral 
that looks like stringy cotton wool, is an- 
other key to Quebec’s growth. This prod- 
uct of the ground goes to all parts of the 
world and brings back some $100 million 
a year. The industry, largely located in 
the Eastern Townships, is just completing 
a $75 million expansion program. 

The future of Quebec is pointed up in a 
host of projects that are just getting roll- 
ing. These projects are tapping under- 
ground wealth and will provide the base 
for further industrial growth. 

Iron ore in Ungava has been a magic 
phrase on the lips of businessmen every- 
where. Last year this ore started to pour 


Growth in Quebec 


3.56 million 
5.85 million hp 
$91.57 million 
$318 million 
$2,531 million 


1955 totals are estimates based on 








1945 1955 
4.52 million 
8.08 million hp 
$385.43 million 
$540 million 
$5,500 million 






Montreal. The future Quebec envisions 1s 
to build the processing facilities for its 


natural resources so that finished products 
can be moved to world markets. 


Chemical production has become a 
major industry in Quebec with such pro- 
jects as titanium and ammonia, nitric acid 
and fertilizer soon to be available. The 
province produces about a third of Can- 
ada’s chemicals worth about $275 million. 
Mineral output at about $830 million is 
booming with the Chibougamau copper 
fields attracting most attention as new 
mines work towards production. The oil 
industry has always made Montreal a key 
refinery point and expansion continues. 

As a major industrial gateway to Can- 
ada, Quebec is the first to greet European 
investors and businessmen. And, as Europe 
casts its eyes more and more to Canada, 
Quebec growth is likely to continue at 
an even greater pace. The continental at- 
mosphere, the beauty of the Laurentian 
Shield, the Gatineau Hills, the warm- 
hearted people have always made Quebec 
a wonderful spot for a vacation. And by 
building up industrially, it is becoming 
in attractive place for both work and play. 
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That’s easy, 

| take my 

investment problems 
to Dominion Securities, 
Any information 

| need is obtained 
from them, 

which relieves me 

of all the details! 







You're a 
pretty busy fellow Doc. 
How do you find 
time to take care of 
your investments? 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SEcurITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


a el Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
New York London, Eng. 





THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 277 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of thirty-five 
cents per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending April 30, 1956, payable at the 
bank and its branches on May 1, 
1956, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1956. 

By Order of the Board. 

N. J. McKINNON, 

General Manager 


Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 













STYLE unlimited... 
the —IVWY LEAGUE 


All the superb style features the 
men of today demand—the 
center crease, narrow brim, 
tapered crown. Like all Stetsons, 
it offers most in quality, style, 
craftsmanship and all those other 


things that represent VALUE. . . 
STETSON HATS at A #6 
Prices $9.95, $11.95, $15 and up. ro as League 4 
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Gold & Dross 


Dominion Magnesium 


I bought 75 shares of Dominion Magnes- 
ium at $13.50 and have not received any 
report from the company since purchasing 
same. Would you advise selling at the 
present price of $18 or holding for a high- 
er price and if so at what price would you 
consider it advisable to sell?—M.J., Syd- 
ney, NS. 


Dominion Magnesium’s hopes are based 
on development of non-military uses for 
magnesium. The company’s process en- 
ables manufacture of a metal of high pur- 
ity but earnings have reflected variations in 
defence orders for the metal. The com- 
pany also makes calcium, and is credited 
with being the world’s largest producer of 
this metal. The importance of calcium 
manufacture in relation to the overall pic- 
ture has yet to be revealed. 

The stock appears to be highly priced 
in relation to assets and earnings, having 
shared generously in the general upward 
revision in stock prices of the last couple 
of years. It is hard to visualize a return 
to the high 20s it attained last year unless 
there is a radical revision in its back- 
ground. The high levels were concurrent 
with speculators’ hopes, but these have not 
been realized. 

As to not receiving a report, presum- 
ably you bought after the company issued 
a summary of its 1954 operations. It does 
not issue quarterly or interim reports, but 
results for 1955 should soon make their 
appearance. 


Algoma Steel 


What are the chances of some American 
steel company buying out Algoma Steel at 
a fancy price, say $200 a share?—D.]J., 
Barrie, Ont. 


Such chances, if any, are dependent on the 
will of the holders of the controlling in- 
terest in Algoma, reputed to be the estate 
of the late Sir James Dunn. This energetic 
Canadian took hold of the Algoma enter- 
prise in the 1930s and piloted it into one 
of the most successful steel concerns in 
America. Its costs are said to be the low- 
est of any primary steel producer around 
the Great Lakes, reflecting the company’s 
ownership of its own iron ore mines north 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and its own coal 
mines in the U.S. 

Not knowing the minds of the executors 
of the Dunn estate, one can only specu- 
late as to what they are likely to do. Re- 
gardiess of their course of action, one can 
be optimistic about the future outlook for 
Algoma and for this reason it will always 
be an inviting target for some American 
steel company. The question as to what it 
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might be prepared to pay to get a foot- 
hold in Canada is an interesting one. It 
involves not only an appraisal of Algoma, 
which some claim is worth $200 a share 
because of its iron ore mines, but the eco- 
nomics of the steel industry as a whole. 

Canada has at present a steel ingot-mak- 
ing capacity of some 4.5 to 5 million tons 
a year. There are four primary operators 
in the industry, Stelco (2 million tons), 
Algoma (1.25 million) and Dofasco and 
Dosco with somewhat less. The point to 
consider, however, is that no primary steel 
producer would be likely to think of enter- 
ing Canada in terms of less than two mil- 
lion tons a year of ingot capacity, if it were 
to establish a brand new plant. For this 
reason, the bidding by prospective entrants 
for any established Canadian steel opera- 
tion of less than two million tons capacity 
would probably be quite spirited. 


Preston 


Do you think Preston ED is a good specu- 
lation at present price? Is there any dan- 
ger of this company with its interest in 
Algom, Bruce, etc., developing into one of 
those long - away -in- the - future holding 
companies, long on assets but short on div- 
idends?—B.H.T., Toronto. 


The answer to your first question is buried 
under the rocks of Porcupine, where Pres- 
ton has a gold property, and in the pros- 
pects for civilian uses for uranium. These 
can only be guessed. 

The answer to your second question de- 
pends on the wishes of a majority of share- 
holders of Preston and the directors whom 
they choose to be administrators of their 
assets. 

If the company developed into one 
“Jong-on-assets”, the shareholder wouldn't 
have anything to complain about. The di- 
rectors would at least have something of 
value to hoard. 


Dome Mines 


What is your opinion of Dome Mines at 
recent price levels?—B.O.F., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Financed by Americans in its early days, 
Dome is a favorite with Americans who 
wish to speculate on Canada’s mineral re- 
sources. Unfortunately, its interests have 
been largely in gold mining and interest- 
ing as its operations have been they have 
not been of sufficient calibre to offset the 
general indifference to the yellow metal 
shares. 

The company in its 1955 operations at 
he original Porcupine Mine was able to 
hold its own and the same comment is ap- 
plicable to its other sources of income, 
largely dividends from the subsidiary 
Campbell Red Lake and Sigma gold mines. 
\s a result, it ended the year with a net 
of 93 cents a share against 92 cents the 












86 Years 
of Continuous Dividends .. . 







The Royal Bank of Canada has paid dividends on 
its capital stock continuously for over 86 vears. The 
Royal is the largest Canadian bank with 855 branches 
throughout the world and assets exceeding $3,284 
millions. 













Of special interest to investors is the new issue of 
Rights by The Royal Bank. These Rights entitle 
shareholders to subscribe for capital stock on the basis 
of 1 share at $36.00 for every five shares held. Details 
of this announcement and a 5-year record of the 
Bank's progress are given in our Review & Securities 
List for April. 

Also in the April issue is a wide list of Government 
and Corporation Bonds and shares for current invest- 
ment selection. 

























A copy of the ‘Review and Securities List” 
for April will be forwarded upon request. 
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Working Expenses 
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Working Expenses 
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Average Annual Wage 
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ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS (abridged) 





HIGHLIGHTS 


Increase or 


1955 1954 Decrease 
448,598,491 $ 422,642,423 $25,956,068 
411,271,773 395 609,497 15,662,276 

37,326,718 27,032,926 10,293,792 
91.7% 93.6% 1.9% 
22,894,567 $ 17,835,319 $ 5,059,248 
16,188,820 15,041,997 1,146,823 
3,136,227 3,091,101 45,126 
20,792,013 20,714,318 77,695 
20,104,225 6,020,829 14,083,396 
761,669,249 $1,694,213,632 $67,455,617 
158,439,442 172,555,069 14,115,627 
169,651,000 172,793,500 3,142,500 
633,955,713 con oaee 444 32,035,269 
117,490,662 109,131,467 8,359,195 
58,489,144 54,205,877 4,283,267 
9,543,843 9,528,589 15,254 
1.43¢ 1.46c 0.03¢ 

2.8lc 2.82c 0.01¢ 
86,789 87,072 283 
293,018,422 $ 287,120,929 $ 5,897,493 
3,376 $ 3,298 78 





Express traffic was up slightly from 1954 and 
there were some increases in rates. Expenses 
increased less than revenues, and, as a result, 
the net earnings of your Express Company, 
carried to railway earnings as compensation for 
the carriage of express traffic, were higher by 
8%. 
Working expenses amounted to $411 million, 
an increase of $15 million. Income taxes ac- 
counted for almost $9 million of this increase. 

Maintenance expenses were little changed as 
the amount of maintenance work undertaken 
wes about the same as for the previous year. 

Roadway maintenance included the laying of 
418 miles of new and relay rail, the installation 
of 1,970,000 ties and the application of ballast 
to 328 miles of track. These items of mainten- 
ance were less than the averages for the pre- 
vious five years. 

Equipment maintenance included the general 
repair of 375 steam locomotives, periodic repair 
of 293 diesel-electric units, the heavy repair of 
35,806 freight cars, and the general repair of 
752 passenger cars. 

Transportation expenses, notwithstanding the 
increase of 9% in freight traffic volume, rose 
by only 1%, and the ratio of transportation 
expenses to gross earnings declined to 38.8% 
from 40.9% in 1954. Notable improvements were 
effected in service and operating efficiency. Of 
the total transportation work done during the 
year, the proportion performed by diesel power 
was 45° in freight service, 60% in passenger 
service and 65% in yard service. While the 
volume of total transportation service increased 
by 3.8 billion gross ton miles, train fuel ex- 
pense decreased by almost $600,000. Freight 
train speed and gross ton miles per freight train 
hour reached new high levels, continuing the 
trend of the past five years. 


Other Income 
Other Income, after income taxes, amounted to 
$22.9 million, an increase of $5.1 million. 

Ocean and coastal steamship operations re- 
sulted in a profit of $330,000 compared with a 
loss of $2 million in the previous year. A firmer 
tendency in ocean rates on grain’ and flour, 
increased cargo carryings both eastbound and 
westbound, and reduced expenses were the fac- 
tors in the improved showing of ocean steam- 
ships. The increase in traffic volume occurred 
despite strikes by stevedores and tugmen at 
United Kingdom and European ports. North 
Atlantic passenger earnings were adversely 
affected by the cancellation of two voyages 
which resulted from a strike by stewards, but, 
as an offset to this, earnings from West Indies 
cruises showed marked improvement over the 
previous year. Revenues from coastal operations 
decreased, principally as a result of lower 
freight earnings, but expenses were reduced in 
greater proportion. A strike by personnel of the 
“Princess Helene’ caused suspension of your 
Bay of Fundy service throughout most of the 
last quarter of the year. 

Net earnings of hotels were virtually un- 
changed. Increased room rates were put into 
effect at some points in order to offset in- 
creased payroll costs. 

Net earnings from communication services in- 
creased by $700,000. Gross revenues improved 
as a result of an expansion of leased wire 
business and a recovery of telegraph message 
traffic from the decline which occurred in the 
previous ye&r Expenses reflected the econ- 
omies resultiig from capital expenditures and 
did not increase in the same proportion as 
revenues. 

Dividend income was up $3.4 million. Divi- 
dends declared by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, were at 
the rate of $1.75 per share out of earnings of 
$2.01 per share, as compared with $1.35 out of 
earnings of $1.50 per share in 1954. 

Net income from interest, separately operated 
properties and miscellaneous sources increased 
by $1.3 million, principally as a result of the 
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ct that the jointly owned Northern Alberta 
iilways Company realized a net operating 
rofit as compared with a loss in the previous 
ar. 
xed Charges 
ixed charges, at $16.2 million, were higher by 
2 million. There were net increases in the 
1arges on both equipment trust and collateral 
ust obligations. 
jet Income and Dividends 
et income after fixed charges, at $44 million, 
as up $14.2 million. After provision for divi- 
nds on Preference Stock, earnings available 
r dividends on Ordinary Stock and for rein- 
stment amounted to $40.9 million. This was 
jual to $2.94 per share on 13,878,173 shares of 
rdinary Stock outstanding at the end of the 
ar, as compared with $1.94 on 13,812,014 
nares at the end of 1954. 
Dividends were declared on Preference and 
rdinary Stock at the same rates as in 1954. 
reference Stock dividends amounted to 4%, 
mprising 2% paid August 2, 1955, and 2% paid 
bruary 1, 1956. Ordinary Stock dividends 
nounted to $1.50 per share, comprising 175 
nts paid August 1, 1955, and 75 cents paid 
bruary 29, 1956. 
and Accounts 
he net addition to Land Surplus Account 
mounted to $9.4 million after income taxes 
$4.0 million. , 
Gross receipts from petroleum rents, royalties 
nd reservation fees, at $9.0 million, were up 
£553,000. Reservation fees provided most of the 
crease. Although royalties were received on 
+9 million barrels of crude oil from 718 wells, 
ompared with 13.6 million barrels from 697 
ells in 1954, income from this source was little 
igher in consequence of reductions which oc- 
irred in well-head prices for crude oil. 
At the close of the year, 1.3 million acres in 
espect of which your Company holds petro- 
im rights were under lease, and 8.5 million 
res were under reservation for exploration. 
Proceeds from sales of land amounted to $5.0 
illion, an increase of $1.4 million. Sales includ- 
ed 12,657 acres of farm lands and 30,293 acres 
timber lands. Contracts involving 5,568 acres 
land sold in prior years were cancelled. 


Balance Sheet 
Total assets at the end of the year amounted 
$2,134 million, an increase of $80 million. 
The increase in property investment after 
tirements was $67 million. Gross expenditures 
capital account amounted to $81 million, of 
hich $10 million was for railway road pro- 
perty, $51 million for rolling stock, and $11 
illion for ocean steamships. At the end of the 
ar, the unexpended balance of the capital 
ppropriations approved for your new ocean 
eamships was $13 million. There was an in- 
ease of $8 million in net working capital. 
Finance 
The balance of $10,546,000 of Equipment Trust 
Certiticates, Series ‘‘N’’, referred to in the 1954 
Annual Report, was issued in 1955. The prin- 
pal amount of this series totalled $17.2 million. 
Serial equipment obligations amounting to 
$12,018,000 were discharged; $1,609,500 Convert- 
le Twenty year 34% Collateral Trust Bonds, 
1,000 Convertible Fifteen year 3429 Collsteral 
ust Bonds, and $10,000 Convertible Seventeen 
ir 4% Collateral Trust Bonds were converted 
0 66,159 shares of Ordinary Capital Stock. 


~~ 





ASSETS 
Property Investment: ; 
| Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steam 
ships ; 
| Improvements on Leased Property 
| Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway 
Companies ie 
} Ocean and Coastal Steamships 
| Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous 
j Properties 


! 

; Other Investments: 

| Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Companies... $ 

; Miscellaneous Investments ; 
Advances to Contrelled and Other Companies 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to 

| Settlers 

| Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites 

Unsold Lands and Other Properties 

insurance Fund 

Steamship Replacement Fund 


Current Assets: 


| Cash $ 

} Government of Canada Securities 

} United Kingdom Treasury Bills 

} Special Deposits : 

| Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 

Material and Supplies 

| Unadjusted Debits: 
{nsurance Prepaid $ 


Unamortized Discount on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Debits 


| Fo the Shareholders, Canadian Pacific Railway Company: : ran pia 
Ve have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
nd have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, Our examination included 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 
financial statements are properly drawn up so as to present fairly the 
then ended, according to the best of our informa- 


vidence and such other procedures as we 


| In our opinion the General Balance Sheet and related 
he Canadian Pacific Railway Company at December 31, 1955, z 
on and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


Montreal, March 9, 1956 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWA 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMB 


$1,286,661,505 
142,494,895 


115,162,030 











The foregoing transactions resulted in a net 
decrease of $3,142,500 in funded debt, a net 
decrease of $2,004,600 in the amounts of Con- 
solidated Debenture Stock pledged as collateral, 
and an increase of $1,653,975 in the amount of 
Ordinary Capital Stock outstanding. 


Pensions 

Pension expense amounted to $18.1 million. This 
comprised the portion of current pensions paid 
by your Company, contributions of $5.6 million 
to the Pension Trust Fund, and levies in respect 
of employees covered by the United States 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


Wage Negotiations 

On November 2, unions representing the non- 
operating emplovees served a joint request for 
revision of present agreements including an 
18°, increase in wage rates, payment of 8c. per 
hour to provide for group life insurance with 
medical and hospital benefits, and pay for three 
additional statutory holidays. Negotiations 
failed to bring about a settlement, and the 
matter has been referred to a Conciliation 
Board. Approximately 57,000 of your employees 
are affected by this dispute. 

Agreements were reached with running trades 
employees, comprising engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainment and yardmen, effective April 
1, 1955, granting increased vacations with pay 
for those employees with three to five years’ 
service and for those with fifteen and more 
vears’ service. Additional demands have been 
made for 1956. 

An agreement was concluded covering the 
unlicensed deck and engine-room employees of 
the British Columbia Coastal Steamships, pro- 
viding for an increase in wage rates of $14 per 
month, effective June 1, 1955, and a further 
increase of $9.75 per month from June 1, 1956 
This settlement corresponds with those made by 
other steamship lines in the area. 

The unlicensed personnel of the S.S. ‘‘Princess 
Helene’ operating on the Bay of Fundy re- 
quested increases in wage rates on the scale 
agreed upon for the British Columbia Coastal 
Steamship Service. As conditions and wages on 
the East Coast are not considered comparable 
with those on the West Coast, this request was 
declined and an offer was made of a wage 
adjustment based on the change in the cost of 
living and on the rates of other steamship 
services in the East. A Conciliation Board which 
had considered the matter did not recommend 
any increase in wage rates. Notwithstanding the 
offer made by your Company, the employees 
went on strike and your Bay of Fundy service 
was interrupted from September 30 to December 
19. On the latter date the employees returned 
to duty and negotiations were to be resumed. 

Agreements were reached with employees of 
vour hotels, excepting the Royal York, pro- 
viding for a wage increase of 2% from June 1, 
1955, and a further 1% from June 1, 1956. The 
agreements also provided for increased vacation 
benefits similar to those awarded non-operating 
railway employees in 1954. In the case of the 
Chateau Frontenac, provision was made, in 
addition, for the establishment of a 40-hour 
week effective June 1, 1956. Negotiations were 
continued with representatives of employees of 
the Royal York Hotel regarding a request for 
an increase of 18% in wage rates and other 
benefits. 

Negotiations were under way concerning re- 
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LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock: 
Ordinary Stock 
Preference Stock—i% 


Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture 


133,674,031 Stock 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 


83,676,788 
Funded Debt 


Current Liabilities: 
6 Pay Rolls......... 
53,605.18 Audited Vouchers 


g ~ 
aa uae Net Traffic Balances 


$1,761.669,249 


Accrued Fixed Charges 


1,120,675 Dividends Payable 


$°055°859 Taxes Accrued... 
13°188.540 Other Current Liabilities 


4,450,428. 439.442 Deferred Liabilities 


43,695,488 


69.790.839 Depreciation Reserves 


Investment Reserves 





1,663,270 esery 
5.167.771 Insurance Reserve 
19.664.594 Contingent Reserves 
25°934.344 Tax Equalization Reserve 
41,369,639 Unadjusted Credits 

———— 207,285,945 

3 a Land Surplus 

2,932,306 7.050.864 Profit and Loss Balance 

$2,134,445,500 





such 


and the results of its operations for the yea 





Non-cumulative 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 


Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 


Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock 


S. J. W. LIDDY, Comptroller 


as at December 31, 1955, and the related financial statements, 
tests of accounting records and other supporting 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


vision of the working agreements respecting 
pilots and flight attendants employed by your 
Air Lines 


Steamships 
Construction was completed of your new pas- 
senger-cargo liner ‘‘Empress of Britain’’ which, 
after undergoing sea trials, will enter into regu- 
lar North Atlantic service in the spring of 1956 
as the flagship of your ocean fleet. Construction 
of your second new liner, to be named ‘‘Empress 
of England’’, proceeded during the year. This 
vessel is to join your North Atlantic fleet in the 
spring of 1957. In anticipation of the completion 
of the ‘‘Empress of Britain’’, the ‘“‘Empress of 
Australia’’ was withdrawn from service at the 
end of the year and sold in February. This ship 
Was acquired early in 1953 in temporary re- 
placement of the ‘‘Empress of Canada’’ which 
had been destroyed by fire 

Your new 5,554 ton motorship ‘Princess of 
Vancouver’ entered the British Columbia Coast- 
al services in June. The “Princess of Van- 
couver’ has accommodation for 800 passengers 
and is designed also to carry 28 railway freight 
cars or 115 automobiles and trucks. Operation 
of this vessel from specially constructed slip- 
ways has made possible more frequent service 
between Vancouver and Nanaimo, and released 
two barges for service between other points. 
Your Company and the Canadian National 
agreed to undertake joint operation, com- 
mencing in March, of a service between Van- 
couver and Ketchikan, Alaska, und intermediate 
points including Prince Rupert. Your vessel 
“Princess Norah’’, which formerly operated be- 
tween Vancouver and Prince Rupert, was placed 
in this service and was renamed ‘‘Queen of the 
North”. Your 1,243 ton ‘‘Motor Princess’’ was 
sold in January, 1955 


Air Lines 
Your Air Lines had a net profit of $275,000. In 
the previous year there had been a net profit 
of $969,000, which included $593,000 from the 
sale of aircraft 

There was an increase of 45° in revenues 
from domestic operations, principally as a re- 
sult of participation in the cargo charter air- 
lift, which commenced in February, to supply 
and service the construction of northern radar 
installations. Eight Curtiss Commando freighter 
aircraft were purchased for this purpose. Other 
developments were an increase in service from 
three times weekly to six times weekly between 
Winnipeg and Churchill; the introduction of 
all-cargo services between Vancouver and 
Whitehorse and between Edmonton and Yellow- 
knife; the replacement of Norseman aircraft 
with modern DeHavilland Otter aircraft on the 
extreme northern route from Norman Wells to 
Aklavik; the inauguration of a direct daily 
service between Vancouver and Terrace, using 
pressurized Convair aircraft; and the use of 
this type of aircraft also on routes out of Ed- 
monton. Substantial reductions in passenger 
fares became effective on the Mackenzie district 
at the beginning of June 

International revenues decreased 9% as a re- 
sult of the expiration at the end of March of 
the agreement with the Government of Canada 
in respect of the Korean military airlift. Upon 
termination of this service, the regular schedule 
between Hong Kong and Vancouver was in- 
creased from one flight to two flights weekly. 
An important extension of your international 


OMPANY 


1, 1955 


$346,954,325 
137,256,921 
$484,211,246 


$417 ,916,788 

125,367,900 
——————-_ 292,548,888 
169,651,000 


# 


9,345,556 
14,781,212 
2,893,897 
14,756,303 
1,270,792 
12,437,976 
16,797,320 
17,512,227 

89,795,283 

4,349,588 


$604,755,736 

643,018 

13,188,540 

4,118,419 

11,250,000 

6,105,368 
— 640,061,081 
37,213,299 


101,685,263 


314,929,852 
$2,134,445,500 


financial position of 
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air routes was effected with the inauguration 
in June of the Vancouver-Amsterdam  trans- 
Arctic service This extension, which has 
brought the west coast of Canada within 19 
time of Europe, provides a direct 


hours’ ftiying 
routes 


‘tion with yvour other internatio 
of Vanccuver. Traffic volume over the new 
centage of capacity, ana 





route Was at a high per 
justified cxpectations. Another major de- 
elopment was the addition of the Toronto- 
Mexico City service in November. This route, 
which connects Eastern Canada with your 1n- 
t ‘rvice betwee Vancouver ana 
was obtained from Trans- 
in exchange for certain routes 
were distant from your main- 
at Vancouver 
le vear end were eight DC-6B 
very commencing in 1956, ana 
turboprop aircratt for 








delivery in 1957 
United States Subsidiaries 
received } ‘ 
Income Bonds and Common Stock ol 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
i amounted to $488.000 Oot 
his amount, $132,000 represented interest ana 
$356.000 dividends. The net income of that 
955, after provision for llxea ana 
r s $2.4 million, an increase 
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} jing yf ney 
Income from your holdings of General 





neapolis st 





Company 





tingent charees 


$800,000 as compared with 1954 / 
uiuting to $382,000 was received 










I espec vour holdings of First Mortgage 
Bonds and Common Stock of the Duluth, South 
tal 


and tic Railroad Company. Interest 
ited to $172.000 and dividends to $210,900 
income of that Company after pro- 











rhe t 

1S1¢ fixed and contingent charges amount- 

é 000. Net income in the previous yeal 

had been sufficient to meet contingent 
I 1e ne ! 1g to $693,000 was received in 





holdings of First Mortgage 
Mortg: Income Bonds and 
of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
This amount comprised $523,000 
a first dividend of $170,000. The 
of the Wisconsin Central after 
fixed and contingent charges 
$1.6 million compared with 
previous year 








Rates : 
[The Ro Commission appointed in 1954 to 
enquire into the application and effects ol 

reed charges mide its report in February 
1955 The Commission upheld the contention of 
he as referred to in the last Annual 
Rep rt, th agreed charges should not be sub- 
ject to the one and one-third rule’. It also 


recommended changes in the Transport Act 
to reduce the restrictions which apply 
railways in the making of agreed 
iportant among the changes proposed 
days to 20 days in the 


aqesign 





the 
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reduction from 30 




















“ uiting period required before an agreed charge 
can me effective, and the elimination oi 
1€ ement t t agreements must have 
he approval of the Board. The recom - 
n s of the Commission were generally 








and the Transport Act was amended 
lv in July 
-seven additional agreed charges were 
effect in 1955, more than twice the 
the previous year, and number of 
M in the process of negotiation 
the new agreements were those involv- 
the shipment of automobiles to Western 
id these have resulted in a marked 
‘nt in the amount of that traffic 
vour Company 
ictions in competitive rat 
rchandise in vanload quantities 
*k trailers-on-flat-cars which 
effect between Montreal and To- 
1954, were extended to Hamilton 
London in September, and to Windsor in 
December. A number of reductions in rates on 
commodities were also put into eftect 
vear to meet competition 
yliance With the order of the Board of 
Commissioners, revised equalized 
which are rates applving on general 
traffic, were made effective in March 
Gross earnings for the year were adversely 
these changes and it is estimated 
1 result in a reduction in freight 


yunting to more than $2.5 million 








es On iess- 








idual 





The of Transport Commissioners pro- 
ceeded with studies respecting the equilization 

commodity rates. Preliminary hearings were 
held in Ottawa in June and November. 





Services 
The improvement and modernization of your 
services continued. Ninety-seven new 
inits were acquired, comprising road 
rs for freight and passenger service and 
‘hers for use at terminals. The first 
of a diesel maintenance shop at Montreal 
completed before the end of the year. 
New rolling stock placed in service also in- 
cluded 1,640 freight train cars, of which 1,900 
were box cars, and 92 stainless-steel passenger 
train units, of which 9 were rail diesel cars 
After retirements there were net reductions in 
the inventories of both freight and passenger 
train cars. The average carrying capacity of 
freight cars in service continued to increase. 
Your new scenic-dome stainless-steel stream- 
liner, The Canadian”, which entered trans- 
continental service in the spring of the year 
introduced to this country the finest and most 
modern equipment in rail passenger service 
and reduced by as much as sixteen hours the 
time formerly required to travel across Canada 
“The Canadian” has received widespread public 
acclaim, and available space was sold practic- 
ally to capacity throughout the summer months 
The service of low-priced meals in the Skyline 














coffee shop coaches proved to be an attractive 
reature or the new train 

Stainless-steel units were also in use in your 
transcontinental train ‘‘The Dominion’’, in *‘The 
Atlantic Limited’, and in dining car services 
between Montreal and Quebec. Diesel power 
was assigned to “‘The Atlantic Limited’, and 
the scheauled time between Montreal and Saint 
John was reduced by two hours. 

Studies continued for the purpose of further 
improvement in passenger train services. As a 
result, seven new ‘“‘Dayliner’’ services were com- 
menced, increasing to 2,000 route miles the 
distance over which these trains were in oper- 
ation, and to 16 the number of rail diesel cars 
in service. These cars are highly popular and 
very satisfactory economies have resulted from 
their use. Twelve sdditional units have been 
ordered for delivery in 1956. 

During the year, 39 passenger trains were 
discontinued as being no longer justified by the 
level of traffic, and a further twelve trains 
were operated at reduced frequency. A saving 
in operations at a rate of 865,000 train miles 
per year was thus effected. Over the past five 
years, 119 trains have been discontinued and 
495 ve been operated at reduced frequency, 
resulting in a decrease amounting to 2.4 million 
train miles per year 

Construction of 53 miles of branch lines, to 
serve new mining and industrial areas, was 
completed during the year. These comprised a 
forty mile line between Struthers and Mani- 
touwadge in Ontario, a nine mile line between 
Mitford and Jumping Pound in Alberta, and a 
four mile line running north from Cheviot in 
Saskatchewan. Work was under way on a three 
mile extension of the line which was built be- 
tween Havelock and Nephton, Ontario, in 1954. 

To improve the safety and efficiency of your 
railway operstions, 50 miles of automatic block 
signals were installed during 1955, bringing to 
3,039 the total mileage so equipped. 

New manufacturing, warehousing and distrib- 
uting businesses which located on or adjacent 
to the lines of your railway during the year 
numbered 1,193. Of this total, 180 required in- 
dustrial trackage, and a total of 36 miles of 
sidings Was constructed to serve them. 

During the year, your Express Company took 
over from the railway the terminal handling 
at Vancouver, Seattle and all points on Van- 
couver island of traffic moving by your coastal 
steamships, and also assumed direction of the 
operations of your Vancouver Island trucking 
subsidiary, Island Freight Service Limited. 
Economies have already resulted, and further 
Savings are anticipated. 

The television network service which your 
Company operates as a joint communications 
undertaking with Canadian National was ex- 
tended to include Windsor and Quebec City, 
and contracts were entered into for further 
extensions to Sherbrooke, Trois Rivieres, Jon- 
quiere and Rimcuski in Quebec, and to Wing- 
ham in Ontario. 


Integrated Data Processing 

Over the years your Company has been in the 
forefront in the use of business machines as an 
aid in handling clerical tasks. Evolving from 
this, a new development of major significance 
is now taking place with the adoption of in- 
tegrated data processing across the system. To 
gain the benefits of automation in the mass 
handling of paper work, information on many 
phases of the operations of your Company will 
be recorded automatically at the source and 
transmitted over your communications network 
to a central processing location. By use of one 
of the most advanced electronic data processing 
machine installations, it will be possible to 
supply information promptly to all levels of 
management, virtually without manual inter- 
vention 

The computer installation of your Company 
will be the first of its kind in Canada. In ad- 
dition to producing worthwhile economies, it is 
expected to contribute to more efficient oper- 
aticn. In anticipation of the delivery of a large- 
Capacity computer early in 1957, new data pro- 
cessing methods are being instituted, and new 
types of ancillary equipment are being put into 
use aS quickly as deliveries can be obtained. 
Capital Appropriations 

In anticipation of your confirmation, capital 
appropriations amounting to $12.6 million, in 
addition to those approved at the last Annual 
Meeting, were authorized by your Directors dur- 
ing the vear. These included $6.4 million for 
1,000 50-ton box cars, $1 million for 5 rail diesel 
cars and $1.5 million for the extension of 
microwave relay systems for television network 
services. 

Your approval will be requested also for cap- 
ital appropriations for the year 1956 amounting 
to $94 million 

The appropriation for locomotives is for 115 
diesel-electric units. The appropriations for ties, 
rails, other track material and ballast include 
provision of $19.6 million for replacement of 
elements heretofore charged as renewals. to 
operating expenses but henceforth to be cap- 
italized and made subject to depreciation ac- 
counting. This change is required by the Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts prescribed by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners which 
became effective January 1, 1956. 

Patrons, Officers and Employees 
Your Directors sincerely appreciate the many 
tributes paid to the high standards of service 
maintained by your Company and the confi- 
dence and satisfaction shown by shippers and 
the travelling public. They wish to acknowledge 
the contribution made toward the maintenance 
of those standards by the loyalty and coopera- 
tion of officers and employees. 
For the Directors, 

N. R. CRUMP, 

President 













Montreal, March 12, 1956 


previous year, paid dividends of 70 cents 
a share—the same as in 1954—and re. 
ported a substantially improved net liquic 
position: $7.5 million versus $5.6 million 
Liquid position is exclusive of shares it 
Campbell and Sigma and largely reflect: 
repayment of advances by Mindamar, at 
ill-fated base metal operation in Nov: 
Scotia. 

Dome was able in 1955 to maintain its 
ore reserve position at Porcupine and this 
was also true of Sigma, while Campbel 
substantially improved its reserves. 

Dome rates as an interesting specula- 
tion for anyone who insists on being 
bullish on the future of gold. And, o 
course, you have to allow something fo 
the aggressive nature of the company. Thi: 
might result in its going into other metals 


i 1p Ta,Y 
BC Power 
Would you recommend the purchase 0} 
BC Power at something like 20 times its 
1955 net earnings?—K.B., London, Ont. 


Certainly not for anyone whose primary 
requirement is income and safety. But for 
the business man who can take a calcul- 
ated speculative risk, the venture is not 
without attractions. 

The company’s revenues were ahead 
some 7 per cent in 1955 and consolidated 
net profit showed an increase of 35.7 per 
cent. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
great leverage for earnings exists in the 
company’s growing operations. These have 
attached to them optimistic expectations 
based on the booming nature of the BC 
economy. Spectacular growth is taking 
place in this province and is based on a 
combination of climate, accessibility to 
Pacific U.S. markets and concentrations 
of natural resources under conditions 
which makes their development profitable 

One cannot at this time see any end to 
the west coast’s boom and BC Power i 
situated to take full adavntage of it. One 
of its latest projects is distribution of nat 
ural gas from the Westcoast Transmis 
sion pipe line from the Peace River distric 
of Alberta to the BC-Oregon border. 


Cons. Denison 


Do you consider Consolidated Denison 
good buy at $10 a share?—B.A., Leaming 
ton, Ont. 
Uraniums are divided into companies wil! 
government contracts and those withou'. 
Denison is a “with” and the governme! 
will buy its production for five years. 

Uranium properties are being broug! 
into production with money borrowed 0 | 
the strength of these government contract 
Generally speaking, market valuations « 
the equities are based on the assumptio 
that the companies will be able in fis 
years to earn the equivalent of the mark 
valuations. 

If you had no income tax to pay, th 
dividends you might receive could go t 
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ffset your purchase price. You would be 
n the uranium business for nothing. You 
vould have a free chance on the prospects 
f the market for uranium after the five- 
ear period. 

As your tax-bracket went up, the attrac- 
ion of uraniums would lessen. 


Lake Nordic 

i find it next to impossible to get reliable 
nformation on uranium stocks. What 
vould you think of buying Lake Nordic 
ind Stanleigh?—C.J., Toronto. 


ihe reliable information on these two is 
that they are typical speculations on the 
quantity and quality of uranium which 
their drills may find; and on the future of 
atomic power. 

There seems to be no doubt about the 
latter. However, if it takes 50 years to 
come in commercially, equities of uranium 
companies are worth considerably less than 
if commercial use were demonstrated in 
the here and now. 


In Brief 


! recently purchased stock in Quebec Man- 
itou Mines Ltd. Is it worth a gamble?— 
S.M.1., Cleveland, Ohio. 

It might deserve a reserved recommenda 
tion providing you realize its speculative 
character. Why not investigate before you 
commit yourself? 


Could you recommend an investment in 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd.? — W.F., 
Brockville, Ont. 

The question is academic until such a 
time as the all-Canadian pipe line project 
is proceeded with and the proposed cap- 
ital structure is available. 


Is Goose Bay Mines Ltd. still around?— 
F.D., Halifax, NS. 

The geese went south one fall and never 
got back. 


What happened to Zolota?—B.B., God- 
erich, Ont. 
It turned out to be a lot of hope, unma- 


tured as yet. 


Would you please tell me if Duvan is still 
a buy?—S.E., Toronto. 
We cracked our crystal ball on a seven- 


horse parlay. 


Does Lake Superior Iron have any hold- 
ings and can you supply the name of an 
officer who can furnish an audited State- 
ment to a Shareholder? -—— H.O.M., Saint 
John, NB. 

It has claims north of Nakina, Ont., where 
surface work and diamond drilling are said 
to have indicated substantial low-grade 
iron ore. The head office address is Room 
812, 159 Craig St. W., Montreal. We 
haven't the names of any officers. 
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FRILANDL SV as the new 


UNDERWOOD 
OUTSELLS 
THEM ALL 


Underwood Limited 


Underwood [50 


There’s something very likeable about 
the Underwood 150 typewriter. It 
strikes you the moment you see it, and it 
stays with you forever. Obviously this 
is a machine which wants to help you 
make your typist’s job as pleasant as 
possible. It does this by being the 
swiftest, smoothest, quietest 

typewriter she has ever used. 

Get her to try the Underwood 150— 
soon—in your office. No obligation. Just 
contact your nearest Underwood branch. 





HEAD OFFICE: 

UNDERWOOD BUILDING, 

135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
COMPANY-OWNED BRANCHES AND SERVICE 
IN ALL CANADIAN CITIES 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


Dividend Number 195 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of turty-five cents (45c) per share has 
been declared on the no par value 
common shares of the Company for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1956, pay- 
able May 25, 1956 to shareholders of 
record April 15, 1956. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 

Secretary. 

Montreal, March 28, 1956. 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Record Date 





The Annual Meeting of the Share- 
holders of Aluminium Limited will, in 
accordance with the By-laws of the 
Company, be held on Thursday, 
April 26th, 1956, at 11:00 o'clock in 
the morning, at the Head Office of 
the Company, 21st Floor, Sun Life 
Building, 1155 Metcalfe Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Pursuant 
to a resolution of the Board of Direc- 
tors, only shareholders of record at 
the close of business on March 26th, 
1956, will be entitled to receive 
notice of and to vote at the meeting 
and at any adjournment thereof. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
March 26th, 1956 Secretary 








“WHAT COPPER COULD 


MEAN TO YOU” 


A concise, right to the point, 
booklet of interest and value 
to all who are interested in the 
stock markets and Canadian 
natural resources. It’s FREE 
yours for the asking. 


Write to: 


W. McKENZIE SECURITIES 
LT 


SUITE 402, 185 BAY STREET, 
TORONTO 1, ONT. 


WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


The Educated Engineer 


As a member of the Massey Commission he wrote a minority report and 
he still hasn’t changed his opinions about the “monopoly” position 
of the CBC. His consulting firm is one of the largest in Canada. 


THE COMPARATIVE deficiency of scientific 
and technical training in Quebec and the 
Anglo-American domination of provincial 
industry have fostered the still-prevalent 
belief that French-Canadians are inher- 
ently inferior in the engineering aptitudes. 
No one in Quebec has more reason to 
know this belief, and better claim to re- 
pudiate it, than Dr. Arthur Surveyer, the 
dean of French Canadian engineers, and 
one of the foremost figures in the engi- 
neering world of Canada as a whole, for 
the last forty years. 

Born in Montreal, Arthur Surveyer was 
expected by his father, a prosperous hard- 
ware merchant, to become 
a notary, in the Quebec 
tradition. But after attend- 
ing a classical college and 
obtaining an Arts degree 
from Laval University, he 
decided to join a few friends 
at the Ecole Polytechnique 
in Montreal. As this school’s 
degree in civil engineering 
was not recognized by the 
universities in France where 
he wanted to go for advanc- 
ed study, he proceeded to 
the Ecole d’Industrie et des 
Mines du Hainaut in Bel- 
gium. On his return, he found a job with 
the Public Works Department in Ottawa, 
and for a time was engaged on the abor- 
tive project for a canal connecting 
Georgian Bay with the Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence. 

Then in 1911, the prospect of eventu- 
ally rising to a $4,000 a year position as 
head of his department decided him, 
against the advice of his family and 
friends, to give up the security of the 
civil service. Most of the big companies 
were reluctant to employ French-Canadian 
engineers, so he set up as a consultant on 
his own account in Montreal, and gradu- 
ally won national recognition. 

He was a member of the Canadian 
Council for Industrial and Scientific Re- 
search from 1917 until 1924 (and again 
from 1942 until 1948). He was President 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada in 
1925 and 1926. The company, which be- 
came Surveyer, Nenniger and Chénevert 
in 1946, through admission to partnership 
of his two long-time associates, now has 





Arthur Surveyer 


a staff of 150, recruited from surprisingly 
many countries and is one of the largest 
of its kind in Canada. It has undertaken 
the design and supervision of industrial 
works, waterpower developments, bridges 
and other projects and it has conducted 
many investigations for the great industrial 
corporations and banks. Dr. Surveyer him- 
self, whose interests initially lay in hy- 
draulics, has tended to concentrate on the 
financial side of these investigations, bring- 
ing to them a wide knowledge of econom- 
ics and an intimate understanding of 
Quebec problems, as well as the engineer’s 
technical grasp. He is a director of the 
Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company, the Cana- 
dian International Invest- 
ment Trust Ltd., and several 
other concerns. 

In 1949, his friend Louis 
St. Laurent, persuaded him 
to become a member of the 
Royal Commission on the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences— 
the “Massey Commission”. 
Although he felt a_ little 
doubtful about his suitabil- 
ity in the first place, he did 
not hesitate to disagree with 
his distinguished colleagues 
on several important conclusions, and to 
insist on the inclusion of his minority 
recommendations in the Report. 

“I haven’t changed my mind at all,” he 
remarks drily about his opposition to the 
CBC monopoly five years ago. And in 
the industrial field he is equally opposed 
to “unnecessary” government control. (He 
once wrote a paper criticizing the New 
Deal in the United States.) Completely bi- 
lingual from an early age, he writes many 
industrial reports and takes pride in their 
lucidity. as well as their thoroughness. He 
is concerned that the standard of engineer- 
ing training should be maintained. 

Married, with four children, he still goes 
regularly to work from his Montreal apart- 
ment and has no intention of retiring. “I 
can’t afford to do so.” A slow-spoken, cau- 
tious man, with melancholy eyes, lighten- 
ing an engineer’s precision with an ironic 
touch of wit, he has long adapted himself 
to Anglo-Saxon industrial civilization, 
without losing the humane—and Catholic 
—traditions of his native culture. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Burroughs Sensimatics can cut 





Speed and accuracy of performance 
.. . plus long range economy. These 
have established the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine as 
a favorite with firms of all kinds and 
sizes. 

Take The Elias Rogers Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. This pro- 
gressive company employs six Sen- 
simatics full time for cycle billing 
coal and fuel oil statements on 
approximately 50,000 accounts. ‘“‘We 
like our Burroughs Sensimatics be- 
cause they handle our accounts 
receivable with speed and accuracy,” 
reports Office Manager Peter Suttie. 
“Sensimatics produce original rec- 
ords on this volume job with sim- 
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plicity and with a minimum of 
operator training.” 

Smaller companies find the Sensi- 
matic especially valuable because it 
is really four machines in one, and 
can be switched from job to job. 
Mitchell Bros. Fuels, Limited, also 
of Toronto, praises it for “‘its flexi- 
bility and simplicity of operation in 
handling our accounts receivable 
and the automatic scheduling of our 
domestic fuel oil deliveries.” 

The “‘brain”’ behind this enormous 
versatility is a Burroughs exclusive 
—an interchangeable, four-job sens- 
ing panel that guides each automatic 
movement. Any number of panels 
can be used with each Sensimatic. 

























your accounting costs 


As your needs change, just change 
panels to handle new jobs or sys- 
tems. 

Sensimatics come in 6 series, 2 to 
19 totals. For a demonstration, call 
our local branch office, listed in your 
phone directory. Burroughs Adding 
Machine of Canada, Limited. Fac- 
tory at Windsor, Ontario. 


Wherever There’s 


Burroughs 


Business There’s 





“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic’’— Reg. TM.’s 
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ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES 





When your 


luggage 


wears a 


FROM COAST 


hirhdale label 


you’re travelling 


in good company. 


TO COAST 
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WOMEN 


klegance 
and 
Charm 
idecneendes 


CITIES more self conscious than Montreal 
periodically peer at their womenfolk with 
an eye to picking the ten most beautiful. 
Montreal, proceeding on the premise that 
all women are beautiful, does no 

thing. If it of the “ten most” 
would certainly be Mrs. Walter Margrave 


such 
did, one 
Taylor. Mrs. Taylor has the elegance and 
charm that become beauty in the eye of 
even the most critical beholder. 

Born Simone Beaubien, daughter of a 
family prominent in Montreal since 1650, 
Mrs. Taylor inherits the mixture of French 
and Scots blood that has produced a 
definite type. De Gaspés and Beaubiens 
share the family tree with the Stuarts of 
Quebec, the first of whom came to the 
garrison town as a soldier at the time of 
the Conquest. The result is dark, dramatic 
good looks, strong-featured, with a lively 
manner that probably owes more to the 
French than the Scots side of the family. 

Simone Beaubien grew up in an era of 
large houses and larger security. The an- 
cestral home in Outremont, on the east 
slope of Mount Royal, was filled with a 
floating population of uncles, aunts and 
cousins. Everyone, she recalls, talked at 
once, and it took a certain robustness to 


be heard at all. A succession of gover- 





















Mrs. W. M. Taylor of Montreal stands beneath a portrait of a Stuart ancestor. 


nesses undertook her education, largely be- 
cause her father, Senator Louis-Philippe 
Beaubien, and the then archbishop could 
not agree on a Suitable convent. The Sen- 
ator, something of a health crank, had 
got the notion that convent life was un- 
archbishop 
been 
had 


hygienic, and not even the 
could dissuade him. It 


life for a little girl, if it 


would have 
a_ lonely 
not been for the large and ebullient house- 
hold. Educated bilingually, she grew up 
amid a din of political chatter that should 


have been over her head. 


Her father was elected to parliament in 
1911 on the annexation issue, which for a 
time swung Quebec into the Conservative 


camp. Then, as now, loud voices in the 
United States Senate were likely to be 
overheard in Canada, and two of these 


plumped for the annexation of Canada to 
the U.S. Quebec voters reacted as violently 
as hens at the swoop of a hawk, and took 


positive action by an about-face at the 


polls. Disenchanted with his experience 


in practical politics, Louis-Philippe Beau- 


bien fought only one election. He served 





Heirlooms blend with modern decor. 
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The bedroom is a dream of beauty. 


Fine editions are everywhere. 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


- 
Residential School for Girls 
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ALMA’ 
COLLEGE & 


Founded 1877, High 
School inctuding 

Grade XiIll. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Interior 
Decoration, Home 
Economics, Music. 


Write for prospectus. 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 
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worth their weight in gold... 
they prevent money-counting 
mistakes . . . wrap coins neatly 
. save time and trouble. Write 


for samples. 
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as minister of agriculture, and later be- 
came a member of the Senate. 

Recalling her growing-up years, Mrs. 
Taylor insists that she was the family’s 
ugly duckling. This seems unlikely, and 
probably should be bracketed with every 
adolescent’s discouraged appraisal of her 
half-formed looks. True or not, at 18 she 
decided that a determined  self-improve- 
ment effort was required. In the process 
she her own capacity for 
elegance and for projecting the illusion of 
beauty which has nothing to do with 
physical perfection. 

She married Walter Margrave Taylor in 
1925. A native of Toronto, he was known 
to everyone as Dee, althought he couldn’t 
explain why, or even how the nickname 
was spelled. He died three years ago, 
having made a brilliant business success 
and a legion of devoted friends. News- 
paper editorials at the time of his death 
recalled his wit and charm, and his child- 
ren still remember the elaborate family 
jokes that made their childhood gay. 

Mrs. Taylor has three children, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Egan Chambers, of Montreal, 
and two sons, Geoffrey, also of Montreal, 


developed 


SS 


The sketch of her daughter above the desk is by Robin Watt. 


and Charles, a student at the Sorbonne 
There are also four small grandchildren 
who can always lay claim on her time. 

Although she is now freed of much o 
her earlier responsibilities, life has not al 
ways been a matter of mink and mode 
dresses. The flick of necessity of the 1930 
touched even the Beaubiens, who at on 
time owned more land in Montreal thar 
any other family. The family holding 
dwindled steadily, and prosperity showec 
no sign of rounding that corner. Alway: 
one for positive action, Mrs. Taylor de 
cided to get a job. Her education hac 
given her no trade, but she had confidence 
that her style sense would be an asset 
It was. She went to New York to surve\ 
possibilities, and wound up with an office 
and a title at Lord and Taylor. 

She became chief stylist, a job that car 
ried the responsibility for guiding the buy 
ers of high fashion clothes and accessories. 
as well as planning fashion shows and 
designing window displays. After severa! 
months she came back to Montreal and 
did a comparable job for a Montreal de 
partment store. Her last job was to launch 
the first Elizabeth Arden Salon in Mont- 
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fhe living-room lamps are made from 
old Spanish church ornaments. 


MODERN EVES TAKE NOTE! 


If you are an adventurous woman who revels 
in the exotic and glamorous, here is the 


fragrance for you. 


Oy Wa Neue 
captures the 
enchantments and 

NA toll 

the Garden of Eden— 
even Eve would 


have loved it. 












real. By then, family affairs had taken a 
turn for the better, and Mrs. Taylor 
ibandoned her promising career without 
regret. 

[he family home was sold last year, 
ind Mrs. Taylor now lives in an apartment 
in The Chateau, on Sherbrooke Street. 
Her home is a faithful reflection of her- 
self, Showing her discernment and author- 
tative taste in every detail. Misty beige 
sackgrounds are used throughout. 

The drawing-room is furnished with 
| pieces that are part of family history, and 
3 ntiques which Mrs. Taylor has acquired 
Lively chintzes and a feminine 
the room 





erself. 
ependence on flowers give 
armth and charm. 

Her bedroom is every woman’s dream 
! a background for beauty. Again a non- 
mmittal beige on the walls and carpet 
echoed in a delicate blue, white, and 
‘ige chintz that covers the bed and 
aise, and is used to upholster_ the 
headboard. Extra cup- 
ards have been installed to accommo- 


rved wooden 


ite her wardrobe, which is extensive and 
ivied. She loves clothes, has lots, and 
2eps them for years. 
The inevitable break-up of family life 
hich forces so many women into discon- 
ate retirement has had no such effect 
Mrs. Taylor. Cherished as a friend, 
ie now has time to revive old interests 
id find new ones. 
The discreetly muted ring of the tele- 
hone is often heard. It may be an invita- 
on to a ball, a cry for emergency baby- 
<4 tting duty with a grandchild, or an ap- 
eal for help in organizing a charity 
impaign. Whatever it is, Mrs. Taylor 
sponds with the eagerness of a woman 
ho is completely and happily involved 
living. 


‘nea. 2 Boers 
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Perfume... 
$3.25 and $11.00 


Toilet Water... $2.50 


ath ee ed eh a dT 
A-56-2 


SHADE TREES 


CRIMSON KING MAPLE 


A Maple that holds its deep purple colour 
throughout the summer. 


6-8 ft. $8.00 each. 
MORAINE LOCUST 


A thornless and seedless variety of the Honey 
Locust making a fine round-headed tree with 
feathery foliage under which grass can be 


6-8 ft. lightly branched, $9.00 each. 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH 


Graceful tree with long drooping branches, 
finely cut leaves and silvery bark. 


6-8 ft. 











8-10 ft. $10.00 each. 


















grown. 









$6.20 each. 









CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Grows into a dense round-headed tree produc- 
5-6 ft. $4.40 each. 






Moraine Locust 






ing edible nuts. 








For complete list of Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses and 
| Perennials, with descriptions and many illustrations, send for 
CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 



















HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 


SALES STATIONS: 

2827 Yonge St., Toronto 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2, Clarkson, Ont. _ 
Queen Elizabeth Way west of 27 Cloverleaf. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 

650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal, P.Q 
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Letters 


Union Independence 


I note an item in your edition of March 
17 concerning the submission of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labor to the 
Gordon Royal Commission, and referring 
to the independence of Canadian unions. 
In view of the fact that the March 17 is- 
sue dealt particularly with the principles 
and practices of the press in Canada, I 
would be interested in knowing whether 
you will have the honesty to tell your 
readers whether or not you have read the 
brief and if you have read it, why you 
chose to completely ignore the section 
dealing with the relationship of Canadian 
unions to American labor organizations. 


OTTAWA JACK WILLIAMS 


Editor’s note: We did indeed read it—be- 
fore writing the item. The section mention- 
ed (pages 75-88 of the brief) confirms that 
major policy decisions for the Canadian 
sections of international unions are made 
in the U.S. (e.g., permission to strike), and 
that at least half of the dues paid by the 
Canadian members are handled by the 


American union bosses. 


Term Insurance 


The article . . . on term insurance was 
in error . 

An individual who wanted decreasing 
term insurance without having it  har- 
nessed to a permanent policy has been 
able to buy such a plan for many years. 
Under the terms of this contract, the in- 
sured has been able to convert all or 
part of it to permanent insurance without 
supplying evidence of his insurability 
The privilege of converting supplemental 
term insurance, which has been attached 
to a permanent policy, without a medical 
has been available for years .. . 


TORONTO REUBEN SCHAFER 


Tamburlaine and Stratford 


Mr. Cohen’s panning of an experiment 
which was both intellectually and artis- 
tically a success shows his lack of under- 
standing of the motive behind the venture 
... One article pointed out that the sight 
of so many excellent actors (Canadian) 
at one time threw the Broadway actors 
and their unions into a panic. Just this 


week it was announced that in future no 
alien actor could be signed for a Broad- 
way play without receiving written per- 
mission from Equity. 

As for the “open secret” that our Strat- 
ford actors are demoralized —let Mr. 
Cohen as a lawyer prove this ridiculous 
and sweeping generalization. That they 
may be mulling over offers to appear at 
Stratford, Conn., may be true. If so, it 
wouldn’t be the first time that a profes- 
sional man or woman succumbed to the 
lure of more money and greener fields. 
Mr. Lorne Greene said last year while 
talking to this writer at the Festival, 
“Playing at Stratford for the season cost 
me forty thousand dollars in contracts I 
might otherwise have fulfilled in Holly- 
wood and England... .” 
THORNHILL, ONT. JEAN SMITH 
Evacuation of Cities 
... Your article on Evacuation of Cities 
puts the problem up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Why the Federal Government 
does not announce that evacuation of cit- 
ies is not feasible can only be on account 
of politics. Cities like Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver could not be evacuated. In 
my judgment, it would be impossible to 
build sufficient new roads to make it pos- 
sible without the expense being out of all 
reason. Let us face the fact that this can- 
not be done and advocate that the money 
be spent te make evacuation unnecessary. 
Answer to atomic war is to decentralize in- 
dustry and build more smaller towns .. . 
B. M. HILL 
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SALARY 
HOBBY 


WHERE WILL HE BANK? This young man 
hasn't yet decided whether to be a tinker, tailor, 
soldier or sailor — or something else again. This 
much is sure, he’s already chosen a good country 
to be born in and wonderful parents. And, like his 
father, he has a savings account at The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. In the years ahead, when his 


own earnings boost the balance, it will be a big 
help toward college, or toward establishing his 
career. Regular savings — at any age — are a fine 
“character reference”. Wed be very pleased to 
open an account for your child today — or for 
you. Call in at our nearest branch. Any of our 


personnel will gladly help you. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


More than 700 branches across Canada 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 


Royal Dutch Airlines 
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exported from any country. 





Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED. AGED ANO BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM &~SONS.LIMITED 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO -CANADA 
OISTILLERS SINCE 1857 
PROOUCE OF CANADA 
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S$. RHODESIA 
Central African Airways Corp. 








